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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E remarks in 1 following 
performance, are the haſty pro- 


duction of a few hours. The avidity 
with which all ranks of people hunt 


after public places of amuſement, gave 


riſe to the thoughts in this ſhort Ess av; 
and the preſent New LEcTure at the 


Hay- market, occaſioned their | peed to 
the preſs. To the latter account, the 


indulgent public will juſtly attribute a 
number of thoſe errors, they muſt na- 
turally meet with, in this trifling publi- 


Al rno' the author is unacquainted 
with the uſeful method of ſhort hand 


writing, 


= 
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writing, yet he flatters himſelf, he has 
done ſtrict Jiteral juſtice to Mr. Stevens, 
and the Public, in the Lecturer Here 
ſubjoincd ; conſcious of no deviation 
from the original, but ſuch, as a friend- 


ly commentator in juſtice to merit finds 
a ſecret ſatisfaction in making. 


TRE CRITICAI. OasERVATIOoxs were 
made on the firſt night's lecture, deli- 


vered this ſeaſon at the Haymarket; 


and were confirmed to the obſerver, by 


ſeveral other evenings punctual attend- 
ance. 8 


He is r to confeſs the higheſt 
opinion of the abilities of Mr. GzorxGE 
ALEXANDER STEVENS. Should any 
thing therefore contained in theſe few 
pages, contradict his notions, that gen- 
tleman will not be diſpleaſed, when he 
is aſſured, they were made public from 
no other motives, than ſuch as are con- 
ſiſtent with FRIENDSHLT, and ESTEEM, 
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S every age has made freſh advances in 
ſpeculative knowledge, it may ſeem 
ſtrange, that each of them ſhould likewiſe give 
birth to new abſurdities. However it will 
not long remain a paradox, if conſidered in a 
ſerious light, as permitted by a wiſe provi- 
dence, who through our numberleſs foibles 
reminds us, that PERFECTION belongeth but 


to ONE. 


ALTHOUGH circumſtanced thus by the will 
of an agent ſuperior to our own, it has been 
the policy of wiſe nations to endeavour to cor- 
rect theſe blemiſhes of human nature: at 
leaſt to check the progreſs of them, either di- 
rely by puniſhment, or indirectly, by placing 
them in an unfavorable point of view. 
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THE minds of men are variouſly affected. 
Their paſſions are to be encountered according 
to their. reſpective aſcendancy. The guard- 
ians of ſociety, have therefore wiſely had re- 
courſe to different expedients to work upon 
them. Individuals, or even bodies corporate, 
who would neither*be reclaimed from error by 
the repreſented charms of virtue, nor awed 
by the counterfeited deformities of vice, were 
turned over to more ſevere monitors, as men 
deſtitute of ſentiment and feeling. Hence 


aroſe the. neceſſity of public courts of judi- 
cature. 


: 1. far back as hiſtory can attend us, we 
learn, that the vices and follies of mankind, 
found in the SAE a ſtrong remembrancer. 
The effects of the different paſſions were poli- 
tically repreſented upon it, and in many coun- 
tries this repreſentation was religioufly at- 
tended to. What influence theſe kind of pub- 
lic exhibitions, properly directed, had then 
upon the mind, may eaſily be drawn from the 
actions of thoſe times. It was not uncom- 
mon for great and godlike deeds, to owe their 
origin to the ſublime ſentiment of the poet, 
and the addreſs of the player. Nor was it un- 
uſual for infamy to ſtart at. its. own. ſhadow, 
and ſtand indebted to ridicule for a refor- 
mation, which principle could not accompliſh. 


Tuvs 


{ *3 ) 


Z Tuvs in the days of yore, deformity of 
3 every ſpecies was kept within ſome certain 
I boundaries. Virtue was not intirely forſaken. 


1 She had ſome admirers who loved her for her 
don decency :—She had others who pretend- 
3 ed the appearance of a friendſhip for her :— 
And the bulk of mankind were compelled for 
their own ſakes to treat her at leaſt with re- 
ſpect. Men as yet had not learnt to conſider 
their imperfections as recommendatory quali- 
fications ; or if any did blindly: think them 
| ſuch, they found it neceſſary occaſionally to 
conceal thofe accompliſhments under the 
maſk of innocence. Theſe times it will be 
ſaid by the Genivsses of the preſent age, 
were imitative, and humble.—It is true, man- 
kind followed the beaten tracks of their un- : 
_ enlightened anceſtors ;—were content to em- 
brace the generality of their principles, 
without aiming at Originality in either ex- 
treme. Then, a baſe or unworthy character, 
ſaw not his own deformity, veluti in ſpecu- 
lum, but his heart confeſſed: the reſemblance, 
and his conviction made ſome attonement for 
the error. They were indebted to the preju- 
dice of education for the ſimplicity of their 
manners. It prevented them from openly de- 
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1 riding the religion of their country: pre- 
® vented them from waging open war againſt all 


% laws of divine or human inſtitution ;—nor 
| | B 2 would 
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18 
would it permit their temples to be adorned 
with laurels, acquir'd from the diſhonor of 
their neighbour's bed,—the ſeduction of his 
daughter,—or the defamation of their ſeveral 
characters. Theſe refinements on villainy 
were reſerved for days, when nothing ſhould 
retard their progreſs, when an almoſt univer- 


fal conſent ſhould countenance their vegeta- 


tion, 


_ ' SUPPosE GRAY's ** rude forefather of the 
& Hamlet were permitted to reviſit theſe 


territories of probation : What would be the 


aſtoniſhment of this primitive chriſtian, to 
find, that the fucceſſive tenants of them had 
made ſuch haſty ſtrides, to complete the de- 
gradation of their nature How would he 
tremble to view the hoary head, that monitor 
of mortality, plotting the ruin of ſome 
helpleſs virgin? — How lament, that the 
domeſtic happineſs of almoſt eyery ſecond Fa- 
mily ſhould be thus deſtroyed, by ſome fel] 
robber of innocence and virtue And that 
the cloak of religion ſhould be put on, for 
villainy to thrive with impunity! At ſuch a 
yiew would he not retire contented to his clay 


cold © narrow cell, preferring even a ſtate _ 


of annihilation there, than become again a 
miſerable ſojourner of ſuch abodes. 
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IT has been plauſibly remarked by ſome fo- 


reigners of diſtinction, that in a country over- 
run with giant vices as this is, Satire ſhould not 


deſcend to chaſtiſe the abſurdities of dreſs, 
and faſhion, till it has made a more noble 


conqueſt. With all the deference due to theſe 


polite travellers, the ſubject ſeems to be of 
that importance, to merit a diſpaſſionate en- 


quiry, before we preſume to form a conclu- 
fion, | a 


Tux vices of this nation are many of them 
ſo notorious, as to be equally proof againſt the 
force of reaſon and argument, as the lighter 


weapons of laughter and ridicule, The 


are ſo united, as to defy any attack. Al- 
though we cannot gain a complete victory 
over them, it may be poſſible, however, to 
cut off their reſources ; and fo obtain by ſtra- 


tagem, what we could not by an advance in 


form. This has been the maxim of the 
wiſeſt military leaders, It requires but ve 
little conſideration to inform ourſelves, that 


from the vanities and follies of mankind, 


their reſpective vices are recruited. Satire 
therefore wiſely levels her moſt pointed darts 
at the extravagancies of Faſhion, Taſte, and 
Dreſs. Deſtroy the cauſe and the effect ceaſes 
in courſe. Now, could we remove the ef- 


2 : fea 


„ 


fect, without deſtroying the primary cauſe, 
it would yield us but a momentary triumph, 
which might ſoon be ſuperſeded, by a ſucceſ- 
ſion of perhaps more enormous vices. To 
the vanities of Dreſs only, we may juſtly im- 
pute a large, and dark catalogue of human in- 
firmities. Many an unhappy female has owed 
the origin of all her miſery to a ridiculous 
attachment to thoſe ornaments of dreſs, 


which ſhe: could not procure, but from the 


barter of her honor :—And many a deluded 
youth, from the ſame empty cauſe, has 
pined away exiſtence in a dungeon, or made 
a — exit on a gibbet. 08 


9 field for S4 TIR E thus rich and ſpa- 
cious, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that numbers 
ſhould enter the Liſts to encounter vice and 
folly, where ſucceſs promiſed ſuch a golden 
harveſt. Knights, and Efguires, of various 


ſtamps and various powers, have ſucceſſively 


ſtood forth. Too few of them however con- 


ſider, that vices and follies of the firſt mag- 


nitude are not to be attacked, but by abilities 
of the firſt rate. 


Tuxkz ſoetns to be a conſiderable misfor- 
tune attending all Satirical Entertainments, by 
which they have not their proper effect on 
particular claſſes of people : It is, paying for 
this kind of admonition. Whatever opinion 

| a man 
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a man forms of the reſt of mankind, he finds 
it no difficult matter to creep in favor with 
himſelf : for this he is indebted to that large 
ſhare of his compoſition we term vanity. A 
character thus in love with himſelf, calls for 


the ſevereſt laſh to arouſe him. But he is fo 


far blinded, as to conceive, that the intent of 
every performance of this kind, is to amuſe 
the auditors with ouùtre characters, which 
have ſcarce -an exiſtence ; and that, for the 
emolument of the players. Suppoſe ſuch a 
being capable of a reflection, it would carr 

him no further than this concluſion : that 
nothing ſevere could be levelled at thoſe who 
paid for their admiſſion, and came therefore 


not #0 be taken off, but amuſed. They reſem- 


ble in one particular the deluded followers of 
methodiſm, who fancy no thundering' ana- 
thema can be applicable to them, becauſe 
they diveſt themſelves of impiety, as they 
contribute to their teacher. | 


THis is indeed ſo far mere declamation, 
becauſe a remedy cannot be propoſed that 
will not be ſubject to many objections. How- 
ever, ſuch a being as I have repreſented, would 
more readily confeſs the reſemblance of his 
vices or abſurdities, were thoſe vices and 
abſurdities diſplayed on the ſtage, not from 
a pecuniary or any other motive, than that of 
reforming mankind. 


AMIDST 


„ 


Alps theſe misfortunes, it is however 
our happineſs to be indulged with a GAR- 
RICK, a FooTE, a WooDWARD, and a WEs- 
TON, &c. The two laſt, with great merit, 


are only nature's journeymen ; the former 
two are more nearly connected with her. The 


follies of low life are ſtrikingly exemplified 
by Ws rod in his Abel Drugger, —Sneak,— 
Dactor La,. —Billj Button, &c. 80 they 
are likewiſe in WOOD wWARD's Citizen, — Diet, 
— Buck, — Sir Chriſ. Cripple, &c. 


GARRICK, not only with all the united 
powers requiſite to expoſe deformity of every 
kind, but with a bright example of pru- 
dence in his own perſon, (the ſevereſt ſatire 
on indecorum) gains it is true the applauſe 
of the town, as a debt to his merit, but 
ſcarce one proſelyte from his ſcourge on fol- 
ly. With the reaſonable part of mankind, 
one would imagine ſuch a ſatiriſt muſt have 
weight. To him it was given to portray 
infamy in its true ſhades; and in this mode 
of rebuke, he always ſpoke the language of 
his heart. He laſhes the ridiculous characters 
of every ſtamp, age, and complexion. Al- 
tho' in his Fribble, —Ranger, Mr. Oakley, — 
Benedick, — Bayes, —Chalk/tone, —Brute,&c. he 
ſtrikes home, and * ſuch m as theſe 

| in 


(-9 1 
in a diſadvantageous point of view, yet we 
find the real characters in life, ſtill exiſting; 


 FooTE, could not account for the flowneſs 
of the reformation, when he confidered to 


whoſe care it was entruſted: Relaxed one 


morning as uſual after the over-night's fa- 
miliarity with the Garden, the Bottle, and 
the Dice, he gave his thoughts a few mi- 
nutes to reflection. He ſoon concluded, that 
the failure of Mr. Garrick was neither owing 
to a want of powers, taſte, or abilities, but 
to a defect of education. What, ob- 
ſerved the humoriſt, ſignifies a man's be- 
ing the bare repreſentative of the different 
© characters he appears in? That is not ſuf- 
ce ficient: We mult go further, and make a 


4 


more ſerious appeal to the paſſions, if we 


&« jntend to command their attention. The 
c world have ſhewn themſelves regardleſs of 
this theatrical prophet : it was reſerved for 
„ me to ſhew Folly her true complexion.” 


Ta turn Satiriſt upon the vices and failings 
we have been abſurd enough to fall into our- 
ſelves, as it carries along with it ſomewhat 
more than mock-pageantry, ſo is it more 
likely to lead others to conviction. Ex aliis 
diſcito, &c. Hence, quick as the vegeta- 
tion of a muſhroom, was reared the Title 
Theatre: — Hence ſtrutted Foote in Young 

E Wilding, 


( 1 ) 


Wilding, — [IM Luke Limp, == Flint, &c. | 


The perverſeneſs of human nature has 
puzzled the moſt inquiſitive philoſophers to 
diſcover its cauſe : The world readily con- 
feſſed Foote's genius and humor, but would 
not be reclaimed, though here one roſe from 


the dead.” 


IMAGINATION, one might reaſonably con- 
clude, had exhauſted herſelf in reſearches for 
the reformation of manners, and the amuſe- 
ment of the public; notwithſtanding, we 
find her ſtill giving birth to new wonders to 
excite our attention. The general curioſity, 
however, is not the real thirſt after inſtruc- 
tion, but a deſire for different ſcenes of diſ- 
fipation. The Qid rides? de te fabula nar- 


ratur : of Horace, retailed in the Motto to Mr. 


Foote's theatre, has very. little effect. The 
lath of the Roman poet, though enforced by 
the nervous arm of our modern Ariſtophanes, 
is evaded by that uncommon vanity which 
characterizes the preſent times. 


ITE main, and indeed only uſeful de- 
ſign of SATIRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, ig 
totally perverted. Although at firſt we may 
perccive a counterpart of our actions diſagree- 
ably brought upon the Stage, yet by degrees 
we become leſs diſguſted at the ſevere mode 
of the attack, and play with the reflection, 
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till familiarity makes us loſe fight of its 
deformities. It has often this effect upon 
men, who are indulged with an underſtand- 
ing capable of contemplating their own im- 
perfections. If SATIRE's poignancy be fo 
ſoon loſt with them, how can it operate with 


the preſent Lord Chalkftones, and Sir Fohn 
Brutes of the age? Drury-Lane and Co- 


vent-Garden Theatres, exhibit every night 
many of theſe, and other equally reſpectable 
characters, who enjoy the repreſentation, but 
cannot be induced to think, that Fabula de 
hs narratur.” 


Maxy of our modern fine gentlemen be- 


hold in FoorTz's Zach. Fungus, a character 


replete with a kind of fatire, which they ſeem 
highly to enjoy, but which nature has not 
enabled them properly to apply. Could they 
conceive that not only the vices and follies of 
the Comm ary, but alſo the aukward attempts 
of mankind in general to Genzility and the 
Bon ton, were principal objects in the eye 
of the ſatiriſt, men would not when verg- 
ing on the ſhady fide of lite, inſult their city 
breeding, by the pretended accompliſhments 
of the Great horſe, and the Foil. 


SINCE mankind therefore have vowed eter- 
nal warfare againſt prudence and decorum, 
it has been the maxim of late days, abſtracted 

C2 from 
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from any motive of reformation, to make 
their abſurdities ſubſervient to the intereſt of 
individuals. Hence aroſe the preſent NE 
LECTURE upon HEADS, which is the ſub- 
ject of ſome following obſervations. Mr. 
Stevens has taken this juſt advantage of the 
general diffipation ; and the extravagant de- 
corations of the head at this time, furniſh 
him with various ſubjects for his abundant 
humor. Some of his refleqions convince 
us, that he feels for our nature being thus 
inſulted ; and accordingly he ſpares not that 
faſhionable race of mortals, who are the cauſe 
of theſe metamorphoſes, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the Beau monde. 


The merit of Meſſ. Garrich, Foote, and 
others of Mr. Stevens's cotemporary Satiriſts, 
has been frequently tried at the bar of the 
public. The writer of this little eſſay, is 
now about to take the fame freedom with the 
celebrated Lecturer upon heads. However 
hard it may appear to be thus dealt by, there 
are powerful reaſons to juſtify ſuch a liberty. 
As a ſervant of the public, no player, what- 
ever be his fortune, whatever be his abilities, 
can be ranked ſuperior to the public reproof. 


—As men who ſport with the infirmities of 


our nature for their own emolument, ſhould 
their fatire be ill grounded, or not truly cha- 
racteriſtic, 
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| ! racteriſtic, the world, on their failure, may 


> : juſtly make repriſals. 

i 0 To be faultleſs in any profeſſion, is not 
i cConſiſtent with thoſe limited powers, with 
. q which only we are inveſted, Hence ariſes 
: : CRITICISM, or a candid enquiry after me- 
. : rit. To portray CRITI ISM properly, ſhe 
t |. ſhould be made nearly to reſemble Jus TIE. 
; ; And what then ?—The balance of 7, 
: tice is now diſcovered to be defective, * * 
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CRITICAT 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


NEW LECTURE upon HEADS, &c. 


TRE PROLOGUE, 


PROLOGUE. to an entertainment of this 
nature, ſeems totally unneceſſary, The ef- 

fect it has upon the audience, does not compenſate 
for the theatrical violation. Mr. Stevens enters at 
the right-hand door abruptly, and aukwardly, and 
delivers this p2z:t piece of his own, not deſtitute of 
wit, and humor; but which ſuffers greatly by his 
voice, and action. An expreſſive countenance now 
and then atones for theſe defects. Salluſt's non om- 
nia poſſumus omnes, ſhould only be quoted as a me- 


mento to a coxcomb: We do not however mean to 


inſult the lecturer, with an application of ſo con- 
temptible a character to him. | 


He 
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lines: 


and elocution.— In conformity to a ridiculous cuſ- 


* 260) 
He informs us, 


The world's worth a laugh, to laugh with or laugh at. 
Hence comes the old * proverb, zo laugh and grow fat.” 


ArTzr ſome pertinent remarks on two or three 


characters, which are a kind of anticipation of 


what follows, in the lecture, it concludes with theſe 


In ridicule, that exhibition ſee, / 
As rich in raree-ſhow, as repartee, 
Where wit ſqueeks round the room, Do you know me? 


8-2 


[Curtain draws up and diſcovers a variety of heads, di f 
ferently ornamented, and in motion, repeating, “ do 
you know nes! 


+Like heads of corn, in autumn's plenteous field ; 
Ton crop of heads dame Faſbion's harveſt yields. 
From hints like theſe, I form'd my lecturing plan, 
And ſtrove to mark the mimick'ries of man. 
If you find ought abſurd in the deed, or deſign, 
Of all heads to be ſeen here, the wrong-head is mine, 
In behalf of that head, I put in my petition ; 
That you'll pleaſe to accept this drol] exhibition. 
J hope your attention will honor my ſtory, 
And the whim of this night may find favor before ye, 


Tux prologue as a compoſition, is neither great, 
nor void of merit. It would on all accounts have 
been better omitted : particularly as the author did 


not permit it to be ſpoken by ſome other perſon, 


who might have favored it with the aids of grace, 


tom 


This proverb is amply verified in our lecturer: Who for his 
admired ridicule on the follies of mankind has amaſſed ſome 
thouſands, | | 
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tom, it abounds with the Apotheopeſis: but every 
abrupt pauſe does not always * ſpeak eloquence.” 
He has not only availed himſelf of the uſual poeticæ 
licentiæ, but taken other liberties in the tranſ- 


mutation of his verſe, &c. which the muſes may 


not readily pardon. As a favorite, he may how- 
ever obtain the forgiveneſs of the indulgent Nine, 
upon condition, that for the future he expoſe not 
theſe familiariries at an improper place, and ſeaſon. 


r I. 
The Lecturer ftands behind a long table covered 


with green cloth reſembling a * counter. Two 
ſereens placed behind obliquely form his ambuſ- 


cade, from whence he conveniently draughts 
his forces. | | 


His In TRODUCTORY APOLOGY, 


55 BEFORE T preſume to meddle with the heads of 
6 other people, it may ſeem neceſſary to ſay ſome- 


thing by way of apclogy on my own, if upon my 
© own any thing can be ſaid to the purpoſe. But after 


% many various attempts, finding that Icould not profit by 
| 125 D —— my 


On the front of it is this motto, AS YOU LIKE IT, 
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18 CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
my con, I have taken the liberty to collect a ſet of 
&* thoſe belonging to other people.“ 

LW 14S 


« Wics, as well as books, are furniture for the 
“head, and both equally voluminous. This (a full 
* buckle) we may ſuppoſe a huge Quarto in large 


« paper. And this (a jockey's) a Duodecimo in ſmall. 


* prime.” | 


Tris firſt obſervation is trifling. The ridiculous ex- 
tremes, that are run into for theſe head dreſſes, or cover- 


ings, require it is true the finger of deriſion to expoſe 


them; and the ſubject ſo far merits a proper attention, 
that at leaſt, the ſatire ſhould be rendered obvious to the 
auditors, as well as the lecturer. 


II. FOLIO VOLUMES, carved in .woed. 


„„ Tris is the preſent taſte of book building. A 


* man.now may make a parade of much reading, 


« by the meer aſſiſtance of his timber merchant.” — 


THERE ſeems not to be a juſt foundation for this reflec- 
tion. Mr. Stevens is indebted ſor the thought to the de- 
vice of that mechanic, who firſt invented Tea- cheſis, &c, 


to reſemble two or three volumes of books. A rapid ſale 


for them, and great encomiums on the deception, were 
the rewards of the artiſt's ingenuity. As therefore, they 
ſeem never to have been intended, to repreſent the pur- 
chaſer as a man of reading, the cenſure is ill- placed. For 
it does but very obliquely, and faintly reach thoſe con- 
temptible beings, who either fit up an elegant library at 
an immenſe expence, to ſtamp themſelves men of letters, 
or who learn from information, that a houſe cannot be 
complete, without ſuch a compilation of furniture. How- 
ever the lecturer's obſervation leads to theſe his remarks, 


for which I fancy he haz arded the general poſition. 
„Thus 
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ON STEVENS'S LECTURE. 19 


« Tavs a young ſtudent in the Temple may fur- 
c niſh himſelf with a collection of Law-books—cut 
6 out of a whipping-poſt. Phyſical dictionaries may 
be made — in eſuits bark. Shakeſpeare's works. in 
« Cedar. The Reyiewers in Birch. And the Hif. 
„ tory of England in Heart of Oak.” 


IE HE ADS 


“But here is a Heap to which no heart of oak 
ce belongs. Tis the head of one of the Ins1p1Ds. 
He is called Sir Dimple Daiſy : and theſe curls are 
« Love's Lapwings. Thele delicate Inſen/ibles are 
« to be met with at all public places of enter- 
<« tainment ;—a ſet of well-dreſſed, dawaling Inſig- 
„ nificancies ;— poſſeſſing neither ſy mpathies, nor an- 
„ tipathies : They are poliſhed too high to have any 
* paſſions, for it's vaſtly rude to ſhew you are pleaſed; 

Hand vaſtly unpolite to expreſs the effects of any 

<* paſſion: extreme politeneſs never indulging in 
any effuſion of the ſenſes.” 


From the affected languiſh of the eye, The dreſs of 
the hair, — The delicacy of the complexion, &c. the me- 
chanic has in this buſt, given us a ſtriking reſemblance of 
this race of the /n/; bids, The reflections delivered upon 
theſe heterogeneous kind of animals, are Juſt, and humo- 
rous. 


IV. “ This is the repreſentation of one of thoſe, 

&« who fancy, that men to be witty muſt always be 
« upon the broad-grin. U his appearance is what 
% many upon the ſtage put on, and what a great ma- 
* ny, who are not upon the ſtage, can never put off. 
” He is always teizing you when in company, 
* to tell a ſtory to make em all laugh: Now do Mr. 
D 2 % Whats 
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* Wheat-d*-ye-call*em, tell us ſomething to make us all 
* laugh. And he'll tell you the moſt beſteſt, and 
* moſt comicaleſt ſtory, that ever you beard in all your 
« born days; that will make you die a laughing. And 
* he interlards his ſtory with, and ſo ſays I— and 
4 ſo ſays he — and ſo ſays I to him and he to me, 
f and as [ was a ſaying to him, &c. Thus fi- 
* niſhing his ſtory and finding nobody laugh at it, 
* he hangs down his jaw in a diſconſolate manner, 
„and fays, Why - Why it was a good ſtory when 
6 —when J heard it; Why then—thar's all,” 


Tre continued roar this repreſentation cauſes in the 
houſe, is a proof of its agreeable effect, The head of 
this Broad-grinner is well executed, and 1s a juſt emblem 
of that numerous herd of Baboons, who from their faint 
reſemblance of human nature, but more from their con- 
nection with fortune, are permitted thus to infeſt ſociety. 
The lecturer's perſonification of one of them, is highly 
entertaining; as we are here indulged with a diſplay of 
his great comic powers, | 


V. Poets of old lampooned the beaus of their 
* times, for affixing monkeys tails to their heads. 
* Our Femmies more innocert, only wear ſheeps 
<* tails added to theirs, They are copied from the 
„ Turkiſh ſheep, who are obliged to have a ſmall 
carriage on two wheels to draw their tails along. 
„Mr. Moore is now inventing ſome ſelf- moving 
* machines, on purpoſe to lighten the heads of our 
* modern fine gentlemen. This (turning the twiſted 


tail) ſeems like the handle to a bell-rope, to ring 


* and enquire if any body is at home, —— But if 
any one was at home, Reaſon would turn ſcaven- 
ger, and remove this nuiſance.— But what adds 
eto the ridicule, is, that it does not belong to the 
& head, but like an artificial tail upon a docked 

* coach: 
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© coach-horſe, is only hung on for ſhew. — (Pullis 


0 ff)” 


VI. « Hers is another faſhionable Lump! This 
<« js the thick ſtock faſhion. Might we not very na- 
<« turally ſuppoſe there was ſome epidemical hoarſe- 


* neſs about town, and that this bunch was pur 


<« round the throat by way of cataplaſm, to prevent 
<« the infection from ſpreading?—This is borrowed 
from the beau Holtentots, who twine the entrails 
* of the beaits they kill in hunting about their 
<« necks, till they have enough to ſet up a tripe- 
% ſhop. From hence, this little ornament on his 
ce ſhirt boſom was called a cþ:terlin. Our fathers 
« uſed to wear C7avats, or Turnovers : Their ſons 
cc wear Turndowns. (here he takes out the ſhirt collar 
* of an enormous ſize) This ſeems calculated to be 


let down at dinner time, to prevent little maſter 
* from greazing himſelf.“ | 


THe ſatiriſt's obſervations on theſe abſurdities in dreſs, 
are reaſonable and diverting. The contradiſtinction of 
the imitations of the former beaux who wore monkey's 
rails, and the modern, who reſemble the Turkiſh ſheep in 
the figure and ſize of their tails, is a juſt laſh on the ec- 
centric geniuſſes of either time. The reflection on their 
deficiency in underſtanding in, Reaſon would turn ſcaven- 
ger, &c. is weighty.— The idea of a fore throat, at the 
ſight of ſo much linen coiled round the neck is natural ; 
—and the ridiculous riſe of this faſhion ironically aſcribed 
to the Hottentots, is ſevere and humarous, 


VII. « Tuts is MasTer Jackty, mama's dar- 
ling! His mother when ſhe was with child of 
him, dreamt ſhe was brought to bed of a pin- 
* cuſhion. He wears no thick ſtock, —_ this 
| „ {mall 
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„ {mall piece of lace at the end of his cravat, pur- 
„ loined from a lady's tucker. *Tis placed thus 
4 under his chin to denote, that ſuch things as theſe 
can make no other uſe of a lady's favors, than 
<* to expoſe them. They aim ſo much to imitate 
<& the ladies, that they are almoſt womaniſh. The 
& face is ſo delicate, that with the addition of a cap, 
„ why may not MASTER JackEy, be taken for 
« Miſs Jenny? Behold how eaſy the tranſition ! 
Puts a cap upon his head) If men are thus da- 
e ring enough to invade the ladies province, and 
* aſſume ſuch female appearances, why may not 
<« the ladies juſtly make repriſals, and take up that 
* manlineſs, theſe beings have thrown off. Here 


cc 1S?? 


VIII. © The dreſs of Drana the huntreſs; and 
<« in this uniform, our females look like nymphs of 
« the chace. While theſe (pointing to the head of 
&< Mafter Fackey ) have ſo far femalized themſelves, 
that grammarians have been at a loſs to determine, 
„ whether they are maſculine, or feminine, and ſo— 
„ have ſet them down of the doubtful gender.” 


TRE reflections upon theſe general characters, in pol:te 
life, are many of them juſt, and ſhrewd, The mal uſe 
that our petit maitrès make of the favors of the fair, is diſ- 
played with great poignancy in the remark of „ the lace 
& purloin'd from a lady's tucker, Ic.“ and the daring in- 
vation of their province by mens effeminacy, is prettily 
obſerved. The contraſt between the riding dreſs of the 


women, and the cobweb veſtments of our Macaronies, is 


ſtrongly expuſed, by an exhibition of both at the ſame 
time. The delicacy of the lecturer, is here very much 
to be admired, who only produces the Jady in her riding 
dreſs, which hejuſtly concludes a ſevere ſatire, unaccom- 
panied with many obſeryations, But thoſe on Maſler 


Tackey 
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Fackey are ſpirited : And I think Mr. Stevens's grammarians 
without any violent breach of concord, might have ven- 
tured to ſet ſuch beings down of the Neuter Gender. 


Bor what in the name of ſenſe, and ſatire, can be un- 
derſtood by “ his mother when ſhe was with child of him, 
« dreamt ſhe was brought to bed of a pincuſbian? Did the 
lecture abound with many of theſe rotes, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to have a viva voce commentator, who ſtanding, by 
Mr. Stevens, might explain (as is frequently done by com- 
mentators in the literary world) thoſe paſſages, which the 
author himſelf could not. I have reaſon for an opinion, 
that it is meant only as a mere expletive. For ſome years 
ago, in his firſt lecture, he was attached to this fooliſh 
pincuſhion, and with as much ſeeming propriety as in the 
preſent inſtance. The head then under inſpection, was that 
of a tea- table critic, He was likewiſe Mama's darling] at 
that time however this pincuſhion, was made the real child 
of the young man's head, and not, as now, the imaginary 
offspring of a dozing woman, The following was the 
lecturer's account. 


On the death of this critic, we divided the ſuters 
« of his head with an ivory bodkin ; but as to the 
« (4tis and the cuticular ;—the cerebrum, and the 
« cerebellum, Sc. we found nothing of them: and 
<« inſtead of brains we diſcovered this pincuſhion.“ 


Ta1s is too abſurd to paſs over, conſiſtent with candor. 


And as Mr. Stevens ſeverely inveighs againſt the Engliſh 


nation, “for ſacrificing ſenſe to jargon, and empty ſound,” it 
would not be ill timed to apply to him that advice, he gives 
his audience, after juſtly burleſquing the Italian Operas. 


« But do juſtice to England, good ſenſe, and You TY 
$ELE.” : : 


IX. Here is a head in high taſte; one of the 
family of the FinnicaLs. His head dreſs is called 
the Forebead ſbrubbery; and reſembles the cab- 
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e bage tree plant, whoſe fruit grows all on the 
*« top. At the firſt view, the ſpectator would be 
„ apprehenſive, that the wearer might be in dan- 
ger of being over- ſet by a guſt of wind; but 
« that1s prevented by this ballance affixed behind, 
„which they call a Club. — They are a ſociety who 
« never ſay great things, being only haberdaſhers of 
« {mall talk: they never give a ſentence its full 
« force and utterance, for fear of putting their lips 
« out of order. It is to theſe pretty FIN NICALs 
« we are indebted for that refinement on our lan- 
&« ouage, ſo often made uſe of in the hn ton, — im- 
ce menſely pon onner, — vaſtly, — Pon onner immenſely | — 


<« as if it were ſpelt thus; poN oNNER (holding up 


a garter. Is it not ſtrange, that perſons who pre- 


« tend to politeneſs, ſhould utter ſuch vulgariſms 
« as theſe : — prodigiouſly thin ! — monttrouſly 
« ſmall !—vaſtly, /ittle ! and immenſely low ! 
„There are laws for the preſervation of the game, 
« but not one, for the * eight parts of ſpeech. If 
<« a ſtatute in their behalf were made, and provided, 


<« 1t would be of ſervice to gentlemen on both ſides 


ce of the queſtion, and form a coalition of parties. 
« For if all our politicians did but ſtudy their acci- 
« dence, there could not be any more falſe con- 
ec. cords.” . 


TraESE characters in high taſte, as they principally 
abound with abſurdities, ſo are they here treated with 
the ſeverity they merit. The power of the wind on one 
of their extravagant foretops, we are humorouſly ſhewn, 
is counteracted by what they call a Club; which huge 
bundle is exhibited. Poignant as the ſatire really is in 
this repreſentation, we fee theſe very Finnical coxcombs 

h 5 : every 


* He might have ſaid nine; for our language ts compoſed of 


that number. 
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every night at the Haymarket, who come there, but to 


ſport with their own inconſiſtencies. 334 


TA obſervations on thoſe vulgariſms made uſeof by theſe 


gentry are trite, and the authors of ſuch pitiful innova- 


tions ludicrouſſy expoſed. — Conſidering Mr. Stevens's 
unhappy propenſity to punning, he diſmiſſes this Finnical's 
head with great wit, and pleaſantry.— | 


X. As there was a head in high taſte, lo here 
ce is one in low tafte. This is the head of a Lonpoy 
Bl. oop, taken from the life: he wears a bull's fore- 
top, in commemoration of that celebrated bloodof 
« antiquity Jupiter, who transformed himſelf into 
« a bull, that he might run away with Europa: 
« And ever ſince that time, the Bloods have been 
« yery fond of making beaſts of themſelves. —He 
*« was a genus, and lov'd fun! He was quite the 
<« thing, either for kicking up a riot, or keeping it up 
« after he had xicæt it up. This was a very high 
e fellow: he would toſs a beggar in a blanker : 
c chuck a waiter out of the window, and bid him 
ce be put in the reckoning, — run his head againſt a 
ce wall; —hop round the room with a red hot poker 
ce between his teeth, and ſay done firſt for fifty. He 
« was a man of infinite fancy, for one day he kicked 
ce an old woman's coddling kettle about the {treets, 
e becauſe he loved ſun ! And not a long time ſince, 
<« he puſhed a blind horſe into a china- hop: That 
« was damn'd jolly | He is a terror to modeſt wo- 
« men! and a dupe to women of the town! of the 


<« latter, this is exhibited as a portrait: 


XI. © As this (pointing to the blood) 1s the 
e head of a blood of the town or a Bucs, ſo this, is 
_— Py g the 
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<< the head of a woman of the town, or a 
<« whatever other title the lady may have, we are 
not entitled here to take notice of it. All that 
<« we ſhall obſerve is, that when we attempted a diſ- 
e ſection of this (the blood) it was too hard for our 
ce inſtruments to penetrate; and this we found ſo 
<« tender (the woman of the town) that it mouldered 
away, as we laid our hands upon it.” 


THE buſt of the BLoop, is a ſtriking reſemblance of that 
character. The figure, and the mafterly mannerin which 
it is expoſed, combine to raiſe an univerſal deteſtation 
for ſuch an object. The obſervations of the lecturer ſpeak 
for themſelves : but they cannot be done ſtrict juſtice to, 
when abſtracted from the humoriſt's drollery. 


THE modeſt apothespeſis concerning the women of the 
town, 'does Mr, Stevens great credit. As the want of 
underftanding in theſe men is well diſplayed by a chirurgical 
metaphor, ſo the deviations of the fair ſex from rectitude, 
and virtue, are prettily remarked by the ſame figure. 


XII. © And here is a London BLoop, after he 
&« bas kept it up. This is a married Blood too! But 
it is ridiculous for a man with a bumper in his 
hand, to think of a wife, that would be ſpoiling 


* his ſentiment.— He mult keep it uh What a pret- 
ey piece of furniture this is for a delicate lady's 
I ſhall conclude the firſt part 


<« bed chamber 
* of this lecture by attempting an imitation of one 
of thele Bucks keeping it up! | 


[Here he puts on diſhevell d wig, and repreſents the 
character in the following words.] 


Keep it up! —— He! he! he | hel lech ie 
e 


<p ll tell you what makes me laugh. 


. 5 © were 


„ but 
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<« were keeping it up the other night, till about four 


o' clock in the morning. And ſo—and ſo—there 


« was Will the Waiter faſt aſleep down by the kit- 
4 chen fire. The dog can't keep it up as we do. 
And ſo he ! he!—he! and fo, I lays hold of the 
<« tongues, and takes a ſwingeing red hot coal out 
of the fire—and—and--claps it upon his foot, 
« hecauſe I love fun] and ſo I laugh be - be- be- 
e cauſe I burnt the fellow. Keep it up ! he! 
„ ha! ha! I'll tell you a damn'd good thing I ſaid 
« laſt week; its the beſt thing I ever ſaid in all 
« my life: its one of your 30 mots, or repurtees. 
« You muſt knowl ſtole a dog from ablind man; for 
«« love fun! and ſo the blind man cried for his dog. 
So ſays I to the blind man, what you want your 
<« dog? Yes Sir ſays he, Now mind what I ſaid to 
« him. And ſo you want your dog? Les Sir. 
„Why then - - - - - - = go look for him. There !— 
« aw! aw! aw!—he! he!—keep it up! 


<< I hate the par/ons ! I am ſick whenever I think 
« of one! My brother's a parſon too. I went to 
<« dine with him the t'other day, and there were 
ce my ſiſters, and ſome what ye call modeſt women: 
<« but I ſoon ſent them from the table before dinner 
« was half over, -My brother cant bear ,h ring; 


and ſo JI was a mind to ſweat him. So I begun to 


« ſwear, ay! I ſwore all my new oaths !—]I never 
<« ſwore ſo well in all my born days!—At laſt my 
brother, damn'd angry, laid down his knife and 
& his fork, and turning up the whites of his eyes, 
e called out, oh Tempora ! ob Mores . Look you 
ce brother ſaid I, don't think to bully me by calling 
all your fellows about you: let em come in; 
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and Il box Tempora firſt, and Mores after. Come 


„bring em in. I'll box 'em both together !— 
If they won't face me I'll go and meet them, &c.” 


¶ Tecturer retires ſtripd, and in a boxing attitude, 
and the curtain drops. 


Ts comic wag ſeems to play with the character ſo 


eaſy and naturally, that we ſhrewdly gueſs it muſt have 


been in part familiar to him. The various tranſactions 
are told in the different tones of voice, and expreſſed b 

diſtorted features, ſuch as one may ſuppoſe the blood to 
aſſume at they time they happened. The pleaſure he 
takes in inſulting a brother's, and ſiſter's yeneration for 
virtue, is ſtrongly exemplified. His ignorance—love of 
boxing, &c. is fully diſplayed, in the droll idea of Tem- 
para and Mors being his brother's ſervants, &c. Upon the 
whole, it is unjuſt to attempt to deſcribe this maſterly imi- 
tation, as it can ſcarce appear the ſhadow of Stevens's 
Blood; nor would that repreſentation have ſuffered this 
violence, but from a deſire in the author to indulge the 
public if poſſible, with the whole of this celebrated lecture, 
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r 


The portraits of PAINTING —ARCHITEC- 
TURE—PoOETRY—Music and AS TRONo- 
MY at whole length, placed in view. 


| an \HESE. five Scientificks are exhibited here, 

meerly as pictures in a book of emblems. 
* They were long in this kingdom unpatronized 
« and, unknown: becauſe Sir Somebody, who had 
e trayelled every where, hearing they were born in 
England, inſiſted upon it there could not be any 
e true genius amongſt them; for our atmoſphere 


was too damp, and too foggy to nouriſh any fine 


ideas. They were therefore lodged along with 
WIT and IxVENTION, in the miſerable tenement 
of Inſolvency. However to keep themſelves from 
* ſtarving, Painting hired herſelf to grind colors 
*« for a paper- ſtainer.— Architecture took on as brick- 
* layer's labourer to a Chineſe temple builder.— 
* Poetry turned printer's devil. —Muſic ſung bal- 

* lads about the lireets :—and Aſtronomy cry'd Al- 
* manacs.—At laſt however they grew in favor 
with Lady Faſhion, having been remarkably civil 
* to her Ladyſhip's lap dog. Painting drew a por- 
* trait of him. Architecture built a little houſe for 
him to. ſleep in. — Poetry made a copy of .veries 


upon him. Muaſic ſet a tune to it: — and Aſtro- 


e nomy- 
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* zomy calculated the dear little creature's nativity. 1 
* This fo pleaſed Lady Faſhion, that ſhe carried 1 
e them together with Invention, to the houſe of 5 
& Oftentation. But Wit could not be admitted of 8 
<« the party, becauſe he was ſtill out of faſhion. A 
However ſome of the upper ſervants hearing Wit 3 
vas at the door, had him into the ſteward's room: 1 
And according to the different notions they en- 
cc tertained of him, one deſired he would break the 3 


li poker acroſs his arm.— The cook-maid begged. A 
| <« that he would be ſo kind, as be fo civil, as to tell 3 
l cher fortune upon the cards :—the butler was ra- 1 
| < ther for a tune upon the muſical glafſes ;—and \ 
il < the groom obſerved, that if his honor was @ wit, 4 


<« he could ride three horſes at once. Before Mit 3 
e could reply to any of theſe queſtions, the French 4 
<« governeſs came down, and finding who the viſi- 3 
e tor was, ordered him to be turned out; ſaying, 
ce en veritè, if you vill have us to deach you and to 
ce be your maſters, you muſt have no vit at all.— Wit 
© went now to viſit Hoſpitality, but it being at a 
<« turtle-feaſt, there was no room for him. —He en- 
<« quired for Friendſhip, but learnt that Friendſhip 
& was drowned at the laſt general election. He 
<« aſked next for Sant. but was told that charity 
«< was trampled together in the ſpiritual court *. 
& Wit did not long ſurvive, dying of a broken 
ce heart the firſt maſquerade night: A broken heart 
ce being the univerſal premium, that every genius, 


and every beauty receives, who too generouſly 
3 e Rave 


|S This unintelligible role is ſometimes relieved By the fol- 
lowing, which though feeble, is leſs benighted.—““ But was 
«, told that Charity was trampled to death by the biſhop's new 


* {et of coach horſes.” 
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rity, are dull, and might have been omitte 
turer kills poor Wit at laſt after a variety of viciſſitudes on 
the firſt maſquerade night. Mrs. Cornelys will not be 
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e have made other people happy, and then are weak 


<«< enough to wonder how the world can be ungrate- 
« ful *;” ED 


Turs allegory, compiled from different parts of the for- 
mer lecture, now carries with it the air of novelty, and 
has conſiderable merit. The general inattention to the 
polite arts, by which they had long remained unnoticed, 
is ſtrongly marked by the repreſented diſtreſs of Painting, 
Architecture, &c.— The manner of their ereeping into et- 
teem, together with their not being able to procure evett 
the ſame unfriendly countenance for Mit, is a juſt ſatire 
on thoſe genuine ſons of taſte, who encourage merit meerly 
becauſe it's faſhionable.— The notions mankind in gene- 
ral entertain of vit, as repreſented in the reception he met 
with in the ſteward's room, are not only unconnected but 
are treated in a manner too low, and trifling for fo fine a 
ſubject. But the obſervations of the Governante Frangoi/e, 
convey a juſt reflection on the weakneſs of thoſe parents, 
who entruſt the care of the education, nay the guardian- 
ſhip ot the very morals of their offspring to wretches, 
whoſe ignorance and vanity too often, are the only re- 
commendatory paſſports from their own country to ours. 
— FF it's enquiries after Cs NO Cha- 

lec- 


obliged to him for the obſervation, particularly as the cen- 
ſorious part of the world, may attribute the death of this 
perſonage to her account, and ſo be the means of depriv- 
ing her of that licence for fafhionable amuſements, which 
has long depended on the fluctuating caprice of the 
children of diſſipation. However, he makes ſome atone- 
ment for this ſhaft of malice, by the eoncluſion which 

+ ment. 


* Mit was perſecuted even after death being denied the 
rights of chriſtian burial, becauſe no one would give ſecu- 
«« rity for the fees.” This ſentence in the lecture follows the 
aſteriſm; but 1t has ſo little merit compared with the generality 
of the allegory, that it is honouring it too much to inſert it in 
the margin, | 
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accompanies it. A broken heart being the univerſal pre- 


mium, &c. 


II. HERE is that very Sir Somebody ! a modern 
e connoiſſeur of paintings | &c. He was a native of 
this kingdom, and had travelled long enough to 


& fall in love with the foreign fripperies of another 


te country, and to deſpiſe every thing belonging to 
e his own, - ut himſelf, He pretends to be a great 
«judge of paintings: but only admires thoſe done a 
* long time ago, and a great way off.— At a ſale of 
« pictures one day in a public auction room, he was 
é giving himſelf his uſual airs; — took out his glaſs, 
ee and ſurveying the room round, he at laſt caſt his 
<« eye upon an inimitable piece of fruit and flowers. 
He could not give his opinion of it, till ke had 
looked at his catalogue, and finding it to be done 
« by an Engliſbman, he ſurveys it for a moment with 
e an eye of ſcorn, and then exclaims to a gentleman 
e who accompanied him, Horrid ſtuff Sir villain- 
de gg why Sir there's nothing. of the maſter 0 
« keeping ;—10: foreground; — no contour. Why the 
« fellow has ſpoilt a fine piece of canvas. —- He's 
* worſe than a common ſign poſt painter He's 
no more taſte in coloring, —than a Dutch ſkipper 
has in dancing a col illion.— He has endeavoured 
to draw a fly upon that there roſe leaf: Why it's 
© no more like a fly, than I'm like a——But juſt as 
<* the:connoifleur was approaching the canvas with 
his finger, — the inſet? flew away.” | 


THe family of this Sir Somebody is now branched out 
into ſuch an infinity of lines, that it would be difficult to 
enumerate. them. Each however retains that hereditary 
merit of poſſeſſing the original ſelf-conſequence, which 
the lecturer makes the grand characteriſtie of this ſuppoſi- 
titious baronet. | Ee eee 
| Ir 


n 


vas with his finger, — the inſect flew away.” 
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Ir would be impertinent even to imagine, that in his 
imitation, he had in view a certain Captain of the 
Guards, whoſe taſte in paintings never led him further 
than an admiration of thoſe pieces, deformed by the hand 
of time, or cruelly aſcribed to the pencils of the firſt maſ- 
ters of Italy. The, borrowed technical terms, conceit- 
edly applied in the 0 ferping no foreground—no contour, 
& c.“ is the deſpicable language of theſe modern con- 
noiſſeurs # and we have much reaſon to apprehend, will too 
often inſult ſome production of merit, at our enſuing ex 
hibitions.— The juſt deriſion that ſhould ever await theſe 
pretenders to taſte, is maſterly expreſſed in this conciſe 
remark of the le&turer, 4+ But as he approached the can 


THe ſatire is juſtly founded : ahd the imitation is hu- 
morous, and diverting; | | 


III. Here is a companion to that gentleman | 
“ This is the head of a Reasoner, who will be- 
te lieve nothing but from the evidence of his own 
e ſenſes. — He diſinherited his only ſon, becauſe the 
% boy could not give him a reaſon, why. a black 
<« hen laid a white egg. He once diſſected a pair 
<« of bellows, to diſcover the origin of puffing. — 
* This was a great materialiſt, and thus he proved 
<« the infinity of matter.” 


All round things, Sir! are globular; and 
0 All ſquare things, —flat ſided. 
« Now as the top, is equal to the bottom, 
« And the bottom is equal to the top, | 
« And the top and bottom equal to the two ſides,” 
Ergo, all matter is as broad, as it's long. | 


Tris head af Nag made the companion of the former; 


for their like ridiculous attachments to matters, of which. 


they are totally — The ſelf- ſufſiciency of 
5 a this 
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this latter ſe& of Opinionaliſis, is every day exhibited in a 
variety of caſes, by a variety of people, who from un- 


| known and groundleſs cauſes, aſſume an important air of 


conſequentiality,—and even refuſe the ear of complaiſance to 


any obſervation, that falls not within the compaſs of their 7 
own narrow, and abſurd concluſions. The diſinheriting 


his ſon for the cauſe aſſigned—and the diſſection of the 
bellows to diſcover the origin of puffing, —convey nothing 
either ſevere or witty.— However the manner in 
which the Reaſoner proves the infinity of matter, makes 
amends for this little 4oze as the ridiculous adherence to 
the freth ef Logic in both our univerſities, is fully expoſed, 
in this burleſque ſyllogiſm, *All round things, &c.“ | 


IV. Every fingle ſpeaker, who like me, 
'< endeavours to entertain an audience, has not only 


ce that audience to dread, but every part of his .] 


<« conduct to fear; but that the author of this lec- 
<< ture may not offend Anybody, he begs leave to 
* introduce NoBopy's HEAD, or the head of no- 


body: becauſe thus adorned with a foo!'s cap, 
Nobody will chuſe to own it. 


« Tus firſt of theſe ſort of bonnets, we are told, 
* was worn by judge Midas, who was honor'd with 


<< a pair of prominent ears as a mark of his falſe 


<« taſte. The fable tells us, fo great was his power, 
< that any thing he touched he turned to gold. Our 
<« falſe taſte is touching every thing with gold. And 
as Midas made any thing gold by a touch, now- 
cc a- days touch ſome people with gold, and you make 


c them any thing. But further to illuſtrate gold 
<« touching.” ——| Vide V.] | 


_ From the ſerious opening of . this apologetical addreſs, 
we had no reaſon to imagine the lecturer intended to inſult 


us, by concluding it with a miſerable pun ;—one, equally 
| myſterious, 
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myſterious, as abſurd.—The head of Nobody is improperly 


adorned with the foo!'s cap. But the riſe of the form and 


faſhion of that cap, is humorouſly aſcribed to Midas, who 
was compelled to wear a pair of enormous ears, for the de- 
cifion he made in favor of Pan, againſt Apollo. The ex- 
travagance, and diſſipation, which occaſion the preſent 
manner of touching, are here prettily contraſted to that mode 
of the ignorant judge. But notu-a- days touch ſome people 
with gold, &c.“ 2 


V. Here is an ELECTION PICTURE, com- 
poſed of the hands and mouths of the freehold- 
«ers. The mouths ſeem to bawl, till the hands 
have caught: and to pronounce that old, and 
% admired ſentiment, May we have in our arms, what 
e we love in our hearts. With the Greeks, the day 


of election was called Madman's holiday. But 


with us, it is the golden day of liberty, which 
* [/iberty it is ſuppoſed he means] every voter carries 
« to market, and is his own faleſman. Becauſe 
man at this time conſidered as a machine, is acted 
«© upon as other machines are; and therefore to 
* keep his wheels in proper motion, he is properly 


greaſed in the fiſt,” 


THE manner in which the ſuffrages of the people are 
too often obtained, is ſtrongly marked in the obſervations 
on the election picture which are enforced by ſome of his 
uſual witticiſms, They have here a happier effect, than 


the generality we have yet met with. 


VI. But let us go back to the origin of the 
ſhape and color of money, which is as follows. 


Tux frſt conteſted election was upon Mount 
<« Ida, between the three goddeſſes, when Paris 
<* was returning officer, who decreed it in favor of 
Venus, by preſenting her with a golden apple. 
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& [ ſbews a golden apple] The queen of beauty, in 
4 gratitude to him, who had ſo well managed the 
election for her, complimented him with two or 
< or three ſlices of that Golden pippen. [exhibits 
% ſome ſlices of it] And in commemoration of that 
« event, ſuch ſlices have been made uſe of at all 
* future elections. They have a ſympathy like 


„that, which happens to electrical wires: let a hun- 


„ dred hold them in their hands, - the ſenſation 
* ſhall be the ſame. But they differ from theſe wires 
*in one eſſential point: For let the touch be ever 
** ſo great —it never ſhocks people.” 


Tae fiction of the antient poet in the fable, is here 


wreſted from its original dchgn, to anſwer a commenda- . 


ble. purpoſe. The turn is lively and humorous ;—the 
ſtory is told with the ſatiriſt's wonted pleaſantry ;—and 
the application is levelled at thoſe returning officers —bo- 
rough-jcbbers, &c. who have been the daring aſſaſſins of 
our nobje conſtitution, The interpoſition of the legiſla- 
ture after the laſt general election, brought ſome of theſe 
villains to juſtice; and the lecturer holds up a reflection 
of their infamy, to deter others from imitating ſo baſe an 
example. The ſympathy of gold is happily compared to 
that of electrical wires in one inſtance ;—and their va» 
riation in another, is remarked with ſome drollery. 


VII. “ Upon this head [Nobody's] there is a 
ce blank : becauſe we could not put Anybody's face, 
F upon Nobody's bead. But gr OT 


te HRE is the head of Somebody. He has two 
<« faces; becauſe ſomebody is ſuppoſed to carry two 
te faces : one is paſſable, the other a little diſcom- 
'* poſed. Party is accuſtomed thus to paint people, 


t For we think thoſe people frights, who won't ſay as 
& we ſay, and do as we do. The other face is meant 
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* as a hint to that part of mankind, who are well 


*< with Somebody.—— One of this ſtamp not long ago 


<« at a tavern, was entertaining his next neighbour 
e with an account of his gallantries.— I'll tell you 
&« what Jack, ſays he, —I'Il tell you a ſecret - but 
„ you'll not let it: go any further, you'll be upon 
e honor now— Why I ſhould not have parted with 
« Poll, but my Lady Dutcheſs inſiſted upon it.— 
She grew immenſely jealous at my viſiting the 
« girl, and ſo I was obliged: to part with her for 


you know I could not give up her grace. She's 


“ very fond of me, — but damme it I know how it 
6 jg — I'm almoſt tired of her I'll ſnew you 
<« her grace tomorrow in the Park—ſhe's a prodi- 
« gious fine woman — In the midſt of all this 
e gallantry, which exiſted but in idea, the toaſt- 
* maſter called to order, and aſted for à lady. 
„The gentleman, whoſe turn it was, inſtead of giv- 


* ing a living lady, N in a frolic for his toaſt, 
t 


* the Greek name for the tragic muſe, who is called 
«© MELPOMENE. Ah ah! Mr. Chairman, re- 
“ Joins our hero, to keep up his, conſequence, I ſee 
© you are going into my beat; you are for a round 
* of Demi-reps.— Ayl I knew Moll Pomeny very 
« well! ſhe was a very fine girl, and ſo was Bett 
„% Pomeny her ſiſter !- - - I had *em both.” 


WHEN we have indulged the lecturer with his play 
upon the heads of Nobody, Somebody, &c. oc he is himſelf again.” 
The hint to that part of mankind, who are well with ſome- 
body, and the anecdote which follows it, is juſt,humor- 
ous, —and ſentimental. Our deſpicable race of modern 


gallants are portrayed in proper colors, and finiſhed from 
the life. The aſſaſſin of female honor, is here boldly ar- 


raigned, and judiciouſly expoſed. The cruelty of theſe 


monſters in human form, is not to be parallelled from any 


anecdotes, we have yet gathered of the moſt ſavage barba- 


T1ans, 
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rians. Theſe whiſperers with their infectious breath, can 


blaſt the moſt ſpotleſs. character. The ſtains they leave, are 
never to be waſhed out by floods of tears, nor is female in- 
nocence to be juſtified, by a perſeverance of the moſt fault- 
Jeſs conduct. The cauſe of this wanton cruelty is juſtly 
aſcribed to vanity, and ignorance, in the account of Mel- 
fomene, &c. And Mr. Stevens gives us here a pleaſing 
proof of the goodneſs of his heart, in ſtepping thus forward, 
to the protection of woman's injured virtue. 


VIII. Wrar a play upon words might theſe 
« heads afford! from Nobody to Somebody, — from 
«© Somebody to Anybody, — and from Anybody to Every- 
<« Body t producing the ſeveral beads.] And from 
< theſe, a fifth head is formed, called a Buſybody , 
« who is fo anxious to know Everybody's buſineſs, 
de that he will keep company with Anybody, to learn 
r what Somebody is about; till at laſt he is ſtopped 
< m his purſuit by this head [Vobody's] when No- 
* edy will tell him any thing about it. — This 
< head ¶ Anybody's] with his eyes ſhut, his ears ſtopt, 
< and his mouth cloſed, is the emblem of wiſdom : 
< and Anybody may become thus wiſe ; if they will 
& not pry into other people's affairs, —if they will 
<« not liſten to the tales of other people,—nor tell 
& tales themſelves, but mind their own buſineſs, 
c and be quiet. Theſe four heads [as above] 
form the whole ſyſtem of modern Engliſh poli- 
« litics. Becauſe, Anybody may be ſuppoſed to be 
« ſet at work by. Somebody! — and Everybody ts 
« alarmed at.it!——and at laſt it comes out, that 
6 Nobody knew any thing at all of the mat- 
<« fer! They likewiſe perfuade people to pur- 
* chaſe Lottery-tickets, more than all Meſſ. Ri- 
4 chardſon's and Goodluck's advertiſements : For as 
the 20,000 l. muſt come to Somebody, and Nobody 
. > « knows 
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« knows who, — and as Anybody may have it ſo 
« Everybody buy tickets. — 


As this is the laſt time he has an opportunity in the 
courſe of the lecture, of playing ſo much upon theſe ridicu- 
lous heads, we will let it paſs without that ſeverity of cen- 
ſure, ſuch an effuſion of nonſenſe would juſtify. —There is 
notwithſtanding, ſomething whimſical in his formation of 
the ſyſtem of modern Engliſh politics, and the reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for the lottery's filling. But we ſee this laſt, in per- 
haps a different point of. view to what he does; or he 
would not thus childiſhly trifle with this canker to our 
conſtitution, which demands Satire's tenfold ire. The 
ſubje& cannot be otherwiſe than remarkably ſerious, when 
deluded individuals are thus defrauded of their money, and 
that at the inſtigation of a prime miniſter. 


IX. Here are fix. antique medals [painted 
&© on canvas] called ESTEEM, — FRIENDSHIP, —Gr- 
* NEROSITY, — COMMON SENSE,— GRATITUDE, and 
c PuBLic SPIRIT. They are of Engliſh manufac- 
<« ture, and ſome time ago paſſed current in this 
% country. But they had been ſo ſtrangely coun- 
e terfeited, that Nobody at laſt would have any 
<« thing to do with them, ſo they were ordered to 
be ſent to the workhouſe, where they could have 
« Nobody to take care of them. But fo great was 
the rage of party; that they were refuſed admit- 
e tance into the workhouſe; becauſe they all faid 
they were foreigners. The firſt that ſpoke on 
<« the occaſion was the pariſh clerk ; who ſaid As 
<« to friendſhip, if a man paid his debts, what oc- 
<« caſion had he for friendſhip :—and if he did nor, 
here would he find a friend to pay 'em tor him. 
« Why no where: therefore Friendſhip was nothing 
but nonſenſe. — The next ſpeaker, ſlowly riſing 
„from behind the froth of a full tankard of por- 


* Tr, 
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e ter, obſerved, That he—he—humbly per 
«* ſum'd, — that as if, — and as how, — becauſe, and 
« ſo, mayhap—and perhaps, barring accidents, 
« .—no one was certain ſure of his own opinion. 
However as to Genero/ty, it was only fit er rich 
<« folk at an election time. And - as for as for 
« your Gratitude, why he ſuppoſed, that was in 
„ faſhion, when Do-as-you'd-be-done-by was made 


. 


— 


E member of parliament. And as for Public Spi- 


<« rit, that was a licence to ſell ſpiritous liquors- 
« And as to Efteem, why ſome folk eſteemed rum 
<« punch, and ſome brandy punch; but poor peo- 
<« ple ſhould have no punch at all; and therefore 
« Efteem had nothing to do in the workhouſe. And 
<« as for Common Senſe, it was too common, and too 
« wilgar for Gemmen of a London veſtry to trou- 
c ble their heads about. And as their beadle the 
<« other day had taken up a ſtrolling beggar, called 
ec Common Honeſty, he woted, that both Common 
& Senſe and Common Honeſty ſhould be put into 
<« the ſame cripple-cart, and ſent to Bridewell; be- 
< cauſe he did not believe they could prove a ſettle- 
< ment any where. Upon this Mr. Lattitat the 
< attorney got up, and ſaid, That as to Friend---ſhip 
as to Friend. ſbip, why---he muſt beg leave 
cc to demur : becauſe Friendſhip was what the Law 
« had nothing to do with. He never knew an 
« action brought upon friendſhip. —If he had a 
<« client that had nothing better than friend----ſoip 
to depend upon, he would not adviſe him to go 
ce on with the ſuit, for he was ſure he would be non-- 
<« ſuited. There might have been an act of parlia- 
ment formerly about it, but it was either obſolete, 
& or repealed; for there was no ſuch practice in the 
* courts. of law now. The next ſpeaker roſe 

« up 
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« up in a paſſion, and ſaid, Imprimis firſt of all 
« and foremoſt, that Friendſhip was nothing but 
<« an outlandiſh /ingo : that the beſt friend a man had, 
« was a man's own money, and that friendſhip was 
<« only to get a man's own money, out of a man's own 
pocket. But that for his part, he was for the 
good of his country. And he compared his coun- 
try to a large plumb pudding, where every one 
vas for picking all the plumbs out. And he re- 
« commended to all his brethren of the veſtry, to 
beware and take notice, and ſhun bribery and 
<« corruption, as he had done: for they all knew 
<* that he had refuſed fifty guineas of Sir Timothy 
“ Tyrnabout at the laſt election: It was true he ſaid, 
ehe did acknowledge, that he had taken a hundred 
<« on the other ſide: But what then ?—'zotber fide 
<« was all for the good of their country. Mr. Deputy 
* Yerdegreaſe then informed the gentlemen, that a 
© Few Conjurer waited below to divert them with 
<« {ome ſlight of hand tricks. 5 he was 
ordered up, and a motion made for a ſub- 
<« ſcription for him; but that was over- ruled, by 
many of them obſerving, Why ſhould they be any 
<« thing out of pocket? They would make the Few 
« gentleman a preſent out of the poor's money. 
The conjuror was therefore introduced to the up- 
<« per end of the table, while all theſe fine accom- 
e phſhments were turned out of doors, and an or- 
e der made in the book, that for the future they 
would have nothing to do with any ſuch verment. 


TRE allegory now before us, when compared to that of 
the five Scientificks in the beginning of this act, ſeems de- 
void of that vivacity and humor, of which the other has ſo 
uncommon a portion. As we acknowledge to have reaſon 
to regret the injuries daily _— to. thele antique my 
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ſo we cannot but lament, that ſo good a cauſe had not 
been better ſupported, than we oblerve in the preſent at- 
tempt. They are made very unaccountably the ſubject 
of the debates in a London veſtry ; except they were thus 
tortured, to introduce the outlines of extraordinary cha- 
racters, of which the author could have but very chimeri- 
cal notions. The, whole narration is a tedious detail of 
unnatural circumſtances, ill- ſupported by tones and gef- 
tures, equally abſurd. I'was remarked of the ſublime 
author of the ///z2d, that he ſometimes nodded. It would 
be charity here to ſay of our lecturer, that he was in a per- 
fect ſtate of ſomnalency.— The notion of a pariſh clerk's 
ſpeaking at a London veftry, and that firſt, is ridiculous; 
if we mean to keep probability in view.” And the ſpeech 
he is furniſhed with, is uttered with the whining delivery 
of a quaker.— The ſecond ſpeaker, who is taken off”; is 
made ſo very. outr?, both in his ſpeech, and the manner of 
ſpeaking, that the. imitation, if it can be ſo term'd, bears 
not the leaſt reſemblance to any being, endued with the 
vitt of utterance. —Mr. Lattitat is a juſt copy of that ig- 
nofance, and effrontery, which characterize the ſcum of 
2 valuable profeſſion : Wretches, who attend veſtry meet- 
ings, and other aflemblies, to ſow ſedition for their own 
emolument, and who exiſt but upon thoſe diſſentions be- 
tween man and man, which degrade our nature. The 
character ſo obnoxious, it was unpardonable in the lec- 
tarer to cenſure thus ſlighty, where invention ſhould have 
been buſily employed, at leaſt to proportion an adequate 
puniſhment.— The Jaſt orator, with his imprimis firſt and 
faramoſt, is with'the two firſt equally unnatural, and un- 
entertaining. And the introducing a conjurer, and pay- 
ing him out of the poor's money, is a ſtale, and hackney'd 
oblervation, —As it now ſtands, the whole of this repre- 

ntation not only does diſcredit to the Lecturer, but is an 
inſult to common ſenſe. The ſubject is good and copious; | 


and from his attention, we may 9 8 to ſee it differently 


treated by a repreſentation of yea! characters. It is an 


ol Theatrital manteùvre to impoſe upon the town a deluge 


of pantomine buffoonery, for rational entertainments : But 
Mr. Stevens cannot have even their abſurd pretence for his 
nonſenſe ; ſince to anſwer a pecuniary motive, the one 

Ss ſhilling 
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thilling gallery has never been opened, during this ex- 
hibition at the Haymarket, | | 


X. Here is the head of the Je conjuror, who 
will command the four aces at a whittle,—mat- 
< tadores at the ſnap of his finger, and get odd tricks. 
HE but there are a great many other people in and 
* about London, famous for doing odd tricks, and 
<< yet are no conjurers. — When we ſee ſome people 
e ſtrutting about in laced cloaths, can we ſuppoſe 
<« them otherwiſe than conjurors, and that any thing 
<< leſs than art magie could furniſh them with. ſuch a 
** wardrobe ? Or we muſt ſuppoſe them no conjurors, 
who are weak enough thus to equip them. —-Here 
<* 1s the buſt of an antieut conjuror. producing il. 
In this beard, the eggs of art magic were ſup- 
 « poſed to be hatched. But now—the ſmooth chin, 
e the laced coat, and ſolitarie, conſtitute. the mo- 
« dern conjuror. Theſe gentry would make a fi- 
« gure in the law, becauſe they are ſuch excellent 
% conveyancers ; but the law is a profeſſion, that has 
« 0 need of Fugglers.—Here is one or two of their 
« tricks, or experiments, of which Sir Iſaac New- 
ton was never maſter. | /akes @ broad piece of mo- 
„ ney between each finger and thumb, and conveys them 
<< dexteroufly out of fight.) Is it not delightful and 
<« inſtructive, to hear the unintelligible jargon of 
« preſto! —pauſto | — maunto!—cockalorum!—yaw !— 
And is it not equally entertaining to the under- 
<« ſtanding, to be thus diverted. [Taking up a pack 
<« of cards. | Now Jontalmen ! now Ledis !—lee me 
no deceive your oyes, me give any vone ten tow- 
« ſand pound, dat do de ſame! Tink of de card: 
«© -—yone card—tu card tree card—vour card, 
half a dozen card.—You ſee de card on dis fade, 
A 8 « and 
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* and you ſee de card on dat ſide. Blow de blaſt ! 
&« [changes it imperceptibly]—De blaſt is blown! the 
*cardis flown! yaw-yaw! yaw-yaw | yaw-yaw !— 


Me vil do it vonce and more over agen, to ſce 
< vether mine vinger deceive your oyes.—Me give 


< any vone ten tow-ſand pound, to do de like. 
< Draw a card: vone card tu card—tree card 
„ half a dozen card—You look at de card on dis 


. * ſide, and you look on de card on dat fide, and 
. <. you look on de card on tother ſide —Blow de blaſt ! 
(changes it] de blaſt is blown! de card is flown ! 


„ —yaw-yaw! yaw-yaw! yaw-yaw!— 


|< Tr would be impertinent in me, to direct how 


e the world ſhould lay out, or ſquander away their 
money. But as this ſeems to be the age for en- 
_ © couraging actors of all denominations, would it 


not be proper, to take ſome notice of thoſe two 


companies of performers, called Britiſh ſoldiers 
and ſailors? And altho' they are unlucky enough 
to be our own countrymen, as they have per- 
formed ſuch capital parts all over the globe, 
* might they not be permitted at. leaſt to go ſhare 
and ſharealike in thoſe emoluments, which foreign 
s hair-dreſſers, —foreign burletta actors, —and fo- 


„ reign; puppet ſhew people receive, from the 


bounty of the Engliſh nation.“ 


Tux number, and variety of imported performers, who 


are permitted to infeſt this free country, cannot but be 


prejudicial to that internal good policy, it is her intereſt 
ever to maintain. Although the legiſlature in its wiſdom, 


may have pointed out a mode of redreſs; ſtill the nui- 
ſance remains unremoved, if not to the impeachment of 
our laws, —yet, to the diſhonour of their guardians.—If 


we confine ourſelves to theſe Levitical magicians i the 
| | ack 


1 


d. 
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| black art only, we ſhall find, that the evils they ſcatter, 


are highly detrimental fo ſociety in general. If it be the 
leaſt injury, which attends their deluded viſitors, to be 
defrauded of their money, for the golden tidings of that 
fortune, they never can enjoy but by anticipation, —does 
it not require the interpoſition of ſome authority to deſtroy 
that credulity in the uninformed, which is nouriſhed but 


7 the flattering hand- bills of theſe ſwarthy aſtrologers? 
h 


eir predictions of matrimonial, and other leſs virtuous 


connexions, have ſome influence over the fair part of the 


=y 


creation: So that the ſecret operations of zature, aided by 
the ſanction of Doctor Fauſtus, have reduced many a father, 


—and many a huſband, to a ſtate, but little to be 
envied. | 


TE lecturer confines the generality of his cenſure to 
that ſect of conjurors, whoſe merit depends more upon 
the dexterity of the fingers, than the myſtical phyſiognom 
of deep penetration: Tho' not equally obnoxious. wit 
the former, the mind ſuffers dd violence when driven 


to either, for inſtruction, or amuſement.—He has ſome 


good remarks on thoſe trifling deceptions, by which theſe 


_ gentry equip themſelves ; and endeavours by ridicule to 


wean mankind from a reſtleſs curioſity for ſuch follies, 
when the underſtanding can never be diverted but from its 
complaiſance—by a „ Ne impoſition. The tricks 
he ſhews with the money hey the cards, are equal to moſt 


of their boaſted performances. His imitation of their jar- 


gon is humorous, and ſpoken with the true Hebrew 


accent; and the whole is diſplay'd in a contemptible and 
ridiculous light, | 1 


THE tranſition to the two companies of performers, 
called Britiſh ſoldiers and ſailors, is only made here by 


way of prelude to the next repreſentation, of which it is 
the entire ſubject. EP 


XI. [Apidture of a lame ſoldier and ſailor, thrown 


down in the ſtreet by a Quack doftor's chairmen.) 


„Here is one of theſe imported itinerants: and a 
1 | lame 
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lame ſoldier and ſailor, who were aſking alms, 
* thrown down by the inſolence of this tellow's 
* chairmen, Altho' the ſailor loſt his arm in the 
<« engagement off Breſt, when Admiral Hawke com- 
e manded, and the ſoldier belonged to one of the 
< gallant ſix regiments, and lett his leg on the plains 
* of Minden. This is the equipage with which we 
<« too often indulge thoſe, who introduce follies in- 
to our country, — and this too often the way, we 
< repay its deliverers.” — 


On the exibition of this daubing, to repreſent diſtreſs, 
we gave a looſe to fancy, to form what would ſucceed it : 
and concluded, that the next would repreſent by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a magic lanthorn, two or three of the injured 
virtues naked, upon a large white linen ſheet, 


Tk painting as a performance, is the moſt wretched 
ever held up for public inſpection. The ſubject, ridicu- 
lous in itſelf, is aſſiſted by the ingenuity of the artiſt. With 
what eaſe has he placed thoſe wooden apologies for their 
loſt members, over the neck of each fellow {ufferer ! And 
in what a ma/terly negligence and confu/jon, has he blended 
hats, —wigs, and handkerchiefs together, Whilft a ſome- 
thing is ſeen ſticking out of the window of the ſedan, like 
the 1 of a midſummer cauliflower, carried by two 

beings, whoſe appearance is as unlike that of human na- 

ture, as their — from it is repreſented by their ba- 
barity. But we will endeavour to level our taſte to Mr. 
Stevens's ſtandard; and admit, that this painting owes its 
beauties to the ſenſations of that“ pencil, who in his fall 
of Wolfe, has done honor to this iſland, —” Tis granted. 
And what will he derive from ſuch a confeſſion ls it not 
an inſult on Language and Painting, to blend both ſo un- 
naturally together, as to render both ridiculous ? — Tis 
treating an audience rather too cheap, to ſuppoſe them 
deaf to their diſtin appeals. — The ſilent meditation — a 
5 vo | ö tender 


* Mr. Weſt. 
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tender ſubject in canvaſs, will awaken thoſe ſoft ſenſations, 
which the impertinence of an interpreter cannot but break 
in upon, and in a greac meaſure deſtroy.— The Language 

that ſtands in need of the feeble, and ſuperficial aids of 


color and drapery, on the ſubject of humanity, will 
never reach a ſingle paſſion, or ſubdue an infirmity,— 


T' xe goodneſs of the heart, is however, a ſufficient at- 
tonement for an error in judgment. We are fully con- 
vinced of the lecturer's humanity, and from his abilities we 
are as certain, that from an error in judgment only that 


inconſiſtency aroſe, which we have cenſured in this repre- 
ſentation, . 


XII. [A burleſque exhibition of the Italian Fax- 
TOCCINI, in a caſe, Motto. The World's à Puppet- 
fhew.)] © Satire ſhould not be ſilent on ſo ridicu- 
 « Jous an object as this, and yet 'tis putting reaſon 
eto the bluſh to ſay any thing ſerious, on ſo childiſh 
an exhibition. But it convinces us the world will 
© ſee—any thing. Or could an Engliſh audience 
pay large prices, and be diverted, to hear theſe 
e pigmy puppets converſe in broken French, and 
« coarſe Italian? Suppoſe an Engliſh company of 
<« comedians were to attempt the play of Cato 
Cato to declaim in Welch; — Juba and Marcia in 
« broad Vorkſbire, - and the other characters in St. 
&« Giles's dialect; — the performers would feel heavy 
e marks of the diſpleaſure of the audience. And to 
<« encourage this mummery at a time too, when 
the public may be entertained, and have under- 
« ſtanding to reliſh the writings of a Shakeſpeare, em- 
„ belliſhed by the execution of a Garrick.” —— 


The ſeverity with which the Fantcadnr is here treated, 
can neither be-juſtified — laws of Sutire, or common 
juſtice, It would have been mote prudent, if Mt. Ste- 
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vens had reſerved ſome of theſe ſentiments here ſacri- 
ficed, for performances more exceptionable ; as a conqueſt 
aver theſe inanimate pigmies, can yield at moſt but that 
honor, which is gathered alike, from << breaking flies nher 
the wheel.” But this entertainment has a ſuperior claim 
to encouragement than ny other exhibition of the kind. 
Were no countenance beſtowed on an acknowledged re- 
finement in mechanics, what would be the fate of the lec- 
turer's idol-INVENTION ? To encourage the ingenious 
artiſts, who thus adminiſter to the amuſement of the 
town, is conſiſtent with the precepts of ſound policy. And 
tho' we ſo far fall into his opinion, as to condemn à vague 
admiration of every thing that is foreign, yet we cannot 
with candor, fall into the whole of his prejudices, and 
deny to an individual that wreath due unto his merit, 
becauſe he is a—foreigner. Even as a performance, we 
think it has been too ſeverely cenſured. The action of theſe 
Lilliputian players is fo ee, juſt, that one might 

imagine, they had received a kind of animation from a 
Garrick, — rather than that their motions were ſubſervient 
to the laws of mechanics. — We agree with the ſatiriſt, 
that the language they utter in their dialogues, is neither 
the pureſt French, or the ſofteſt Italian; yet it ſeems only 
liable to thoſe exceptions from which he himſelf is not ex, 
empt : for difficult is it for a ſingle ſpraker, long to retain 
< the attention of his audience; nay he cculd not _——_ of his 
gun inabilities, did be not greatly depend on the humanity of 
cc his auditors *.”” | 


"THESE comments on his uncandid - obſervations, are a 
debt to injured merit, and as ſuch, we hope will be re- 
ceived by Mr. Stevens: for his burleſque repreſentation is 
not ſo void of ſatire and humour, but that the unwary may 
imbibe his prejudices, to the detriment of an ingenious 


oreigners | 
ag XII. 


Vide his modeſt apology for himſelf. Act. iv. Exh. 5, who 
in the courſe of his lecture (which is very excuſable) not only 
ſpeaks inelegant engliſh, but likewiſe that engliſh is frequently 
ungrammatical. He ſhould rather therefore make due allowan- 

ces; 
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XIII. Amoneſt the number of heads calcu- 
* lated for this evening's entertainment, the head of 
% one of thoſe exotics called an Opera-maker, or Bur- 
<« Jetta projettor, ſhould have been exhibited ; but 
e not being able to hit upon any droll viſage for 
that purpoſe, and concluding that no one could 
* be more ridiculous than my own, I will therefore 
d attempt an imitation of one of them, if this aſ- 
„ ſembly will be pleaſed to accept of it. [Puts on 
an uncommon high tete, for à foretop.] 


“ Suppoſe me for once a Burletta projector, 

« Who attempts a mock, muſical ſcrap of a lecture. 

« Suppoſe this for once a harps'chord or ſpinnet. 

C We muſt ſuppole ſo, or there's nothing in it. 

« And thus I begin, tho' a ſtranger to graces; | 

« Thoſe deficiencies muſt be ſupplied by grimaces, 
« And the want of wit made up by the making of faces, 


RECITATIvO. 


« Com cara, com, —attend aff etuoſo ! 
* £Engiih be dumb your language is hut ſ% ſe, 


| AIR. 
« Com daughter dear, cariſſim' anima med 
« Go boil the kettle, make me ſome green te---4 
% Mobilio dol'cheſonio ! Rep. 
« With the tea, cream and ſugars, bond. 
« With a little lice, Re 
« Of bread and butter od P 
«© O! bravo bread, and buttero /-- Bra-viſ-/i-ſi-mo! [ Fuge. 


« With jargon like this, at our judgment's expence, 


“ At the idol of ſound, we ſacrifice ſenſe. 
/ H 4 C Avoid 


cnn ; or according to a favourite metaphor of the Chief Juſtice of 
the King's Bench; be particularly cautious when he himſelf has 


glaſs windows, never to throw ſttnes. 
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« Avoid for the future theſe imported elves, 


« Butdo juſtice to ENGLAND, GOOD SENSE and Y 0UR- 
« SELVESE®, | 


As if the Operas furniſhed not ſufficient matter for cen- 
ſure, the lecturer is moſt prepoſterous in his imitation of 
one of theſe burletta compoſers, *T'1s true theſe extraor- 
dinary beings of the Neuter gender, are extravagantly ab- 
| ſurd in their head-dreſs, and grimaces, and give a tine open- 
ing for the laſh of ſatire, But when we ſee Mr. Stevens's 
| head dreſs, which he thus occalionally puts on ;—the man- 
| ner of his touching the harpſichord, —and the uncommon 
faces he makes, we cannot but conclude, that he cut-He- 
| rod's Herod.— The apology for offering his own head, 
inſtead of a buſt, is ſufferable; but the want of an in- 
ſtrument, might have been better expreſs'd than by this 
miſerable couplet, | 


< Suppoſe this for once a harps'chord or ſpinnet, 
« We mult ſuppoſe ſo, or there's nothing in it. 


NorwWwIrHSTAN DING we are diſguſted at the mode of 
the imitation in general, the {:2-ſong part is happily 
burleſqu'd as above ; which we have taken the liberty to 
divide into a Recitative, and Air; and to mark it with 
the Repeats, Sc. which we find given to it in the repre- 
ſentation. | | | 


* 'Theſe lines were ſpoken the firſt and ſecond night of the 
lecture; but have fince been diſcontinued, tho? for what reaſon 
we know not, as they are very applicable to the ſubject. 


ESD M ACT 1 


ACT 
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r 


1 * 3 ſpite of all the prints, — ſneers — and para- 

graphs, which have been publiſhed to ren- 
der the modern head dreſſes of our fine women 
e ridiculous, ſurely, when fancy prompts a fine 
woman to lead the faſhion, how dare any man be 
« ſo Hottentotiſb as not to admire it? Is there not 
<* ſomething magnificent in this appearance? [Ex- 
<« hibiting the head of a Lady dreſſed in high Taſte.] — 
* Can our ſex boaſt ſuch grandeur belonging to 
s theirs ?—No, 


7 0; 


II. < Theſe are our Lilliputian ornaments !— 
«< Thais is a thing between a bonnet and a poſtillion's 
cap; not a hat, but a Hatling. One would ima- 
“ oine, that our underſtanding was too weak to 
«© bear any weight upon it. The faſhion makers in 
<« this, are like provident farmers, who prudently 
put but a ſmall quantity of thatch upon a hovel, 
ein which they mean not to houſe much grain.— 
Here is another !—{ v77h five or fix rows of ſilver 
4 cording.) The owner of this, one might reaſon- 
„ ably conclude, had plundered his ſiſter's knotting 
bag. Theſe packthread bandages, look like 
<« white ruled lines upon black paper; which title 
page ſeems to denote, that all reading within was 
s obliterated. And this [a hat with a broad gold 
< band} with a bandage prepoſterouſly broad, re- 
minds us, that the wearer has fractured his ſkull, 
H 2 e and 
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and that this piece of metal was put here to de- 
< fend the weak part. — Or perhaps it was put there 
e for the ſame reaſon, that a cooper fixes a broad 
* hoop upon a leaky veſſel. But here is another 
e ſort of a thing [a court hat.] This is not de- 
* ſigned for the head, but the hand. Abroad, 
< they wear it under the arm as a ſubſtitute for a hat 
* at home it is made a mere play-houſe property, 
eto ſqueeze, or pinch, as action or elocution may 
require. Nature has nothing to do with ſuch 


* manœuvres. For when we ſee an actor toſſing it 
0 
© about, 


* Tn all the pomp and rage of madneſs ! 


He looks like a paſſionate paſtry cook, tearing a 
* lump of dough to pieces. This is a Nivernee, 
or a Mivernois, or a Fantail. | which he puts on] How 
* contemptible is this appearance! Does it not look 
* like a gilded infect upon a pumpkin ?—The 
French had a right to curtail their hats, —becauſe 
© we curtailed them of the Fur trade; but what 
„ buſineſs have we with ſuch littleneſſes. This. 
% hat is of Engliſb manufacture, and once had a 
e brim ; but it has undergone ſo many alterations of 
* clipping,— trumming,—-and pairing, to keep pace 
with the faſhion, till it is clipped—trimmed, — 
e and paired away to the contemptible figure we 
ce ſeeit in: Thus every Briton, who ſuffers him- 
“ ſelf to be trimmed by French faſhions is but an 
« Engliſhman cut down. | 


7 


T Hex preſent mode of dreſs for the ladies heads, is here 
exhibited, and its magnificence ironically admired, in or- 
der to lead to a tranſition, that might more expoſe man's 
abſurdity, in the contemptible faſhion of his ornaments 
for the head. The remarks on this perpetual fluctuation 
of taſte, which now ſcarcely allows a meer covering for 


the 
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the head, are pertinent and witty, — The firſt exhibited is 
one of thoſe paltry bonnets, uſhered into faſhion by the 
maccaronies under the name of a Thanet, It was fabricated, 
we ſuppoſe, in order to level all diſtinctions on horſeback ; 
the reflection that is made on their folly in the ſimile of the 
rovident farmers, is maſterly. But thoſe which accom- 
pany the fooliſh changes, from narrow to broad bands, 
are low and feeble. The faſhion of Court hats is next 
cenſured, and with. ſome degree of juſtice, But ſince cuſ- 
tom has ſo far given a ſanction to theſe /ub/?rtutes, and a 
man on that account, cannot appear in full dreſs without 
one of them, we think he has carried his obſervations ra- 
ther too far, He has been guilty of a trifling miſtake, 
when he ſays that abroad (or out of doors) they are worn 
c under the arm as a ſubſtitute for a hat, for | believe it ra- 
ther uncommon to ſee one of them but in a drawing-room, 
or ſome genteel public aſſembly.— Nor can we find it in- 
conſiſtent with the laws of nature, as he declares, that 
ſuch hats ſhould be made uſe of upon the ſtage; although 
a frantic and improper uſe of them may be fo. For ſince 
characters in genteel life, make them a part of their dreſs, 
thoſe characters cannot be naturally repreſented, without a 

{trict conformity to all the mmutiz of dreſs, — The Ni- 
verndis, contemptible in every point of view, whether we 
conſider its ſhape, — ſize, —or the origin of its faſhion, 
is properly exhibited, The folly of our imitation of them 
is happily expoſed, by aſcribing the cauſe of the French 
curtailing their hats, to our conqueſts in America ; who 
therefore, were obliged to make a virtue of neceſſity.— 
After enumerating the various clippings, trimmings, and 
cuttings the Mverndis had underwent, the ſubject is diſ- 
miſſed with this juſt, and ſentimental fimile, „ Thus 
« every Briton, who ſuffers himſelf to be trimmed by French 
« faſhions, is but an Engliſhman—cut down.” 


III. Tris is a real antique; the morning 

% head-dreſs of CLEOPATRA, that celebrated demi- 
« rep of antiquity. And as this was the taſte in 
c which the ladies of thoſe days dreſſed their heads 
e jn a morning, ſo here is the way our fine 
ladies 
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“ ladies dreſs their heads in a morning. [The buſts 
<* of two ladies with queen's night caps over their eyes.] 
<«"{heſe two are called the Blinkers : and here are 
« the Winkers : [producing another, with an enor- 
«© 04s wire cap] But as even the foibles of the la- 
<«< dies ſhould be treated with the utmoſt delicacy, 
< all that can be ſaid is, that theſe are the emblems 
<« of the three graces, who thus hood winked, have a 
* mind to play a game at Blindman's buff.” 


Even in the days of Cleopatra, the mode of dreſs was 
fuctuating, yet in its various tranſitions, ſame boundaries 
were affixed to it, if but for the appearance of conſiſtency. 
The women entertained a different opinion of man's un- 
deritanding, and their own merit, than to ſuppoſe a taw- 
dry cap would engage his affections, ſooner than a con- 
templation of a lovely countenance, on which was ſtamped 
the divine impreſſion.— Such, however, is the opinion of 
our fair: who in their morning head drefles, ſeem to quar- 
rel with day, and receive his glorious favor of light con- 
temptuouſly, l its rays to approach their ſight but 
obliquely, thro' the faſhionable medium of ribbons, and 
blond lace. 


Tux lecturer imagined, that a bare exhibition of theſe 
heads would work a reformation ; and therefore has been 
ſparing of his ſtrictures on this ſubject, The contraſt be- 
tween the antient and modern faſhion, is aptly remarked ; 
And the modeſt turn he gives at the elites to the pre- 
poſterous night caps, made uſe of by the preſent fine ladies, 
1s a further continuation of that delicacy, with which he 
ever treats the foibles of the fair. 


IV. From this antique hood of Cleopatra, 
« many of our ladies head dreſſes are taken. —This 
<< is a hood in high taſte at he upper end of the town, 
« —and this a hood in high taſte, at the lower end of 
<« the town.—Not more different are theſe ladies in 
point of dreſs, than in their mode of — 

2 8 
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It being thought polite with this fine lady, in- 
« ſtead of ſaying may not, to ſay meent—for you 
* ſhall not u- ſeent —and for I cannot I ceent. 
This clipping of words would be very detrimen- 

<« tal to the current coin of converſation, it theſe 
other good dames did not make ample amends, 
« by adding ſupernumerary ſyllables; where they 
< talk of their breakfaſtses-5es, and toaſtes-es;*and run- 
e ning their heads againit poſ/tes-es, to avoid the 
« wild beaſtes-es, However indelicate it may found 
to more civilized ears, theſe female orators, 
e brought up at the bar of Billingſgate, ſpeak con- 
„ formable to the rules of antient oratory.— The 
difference of oratory conſiſts in ſaying ſomething, 
% or nothing to the purpoſe. Some people talk 
without ſaying any thing at all. Some people 
don't care what they fay :—Some married men 
« would be glad to have nothing to ſay to their 
« wives land ſome huſbands, would be as glad, 


« if their wives had nothing at all to ſay to 
« them | 7 5 


AMoNG the variety of morning head dreſſes, ſurely that 
of the hood is moſt conſiſtent, and becoming. And we 
are at a loſs to account for that contempt, with which it 
is treated by the ladies, unleſs it is, becauſe it generouſly 
diſplays thoſe features, which Nature forined for man's 
admiration,—and veils a ſmall part of thoſe beauties, which 
modeſiy had conſented with her, generally to conceal. ——- 


Tux difference of the hoods at the upper and lower 
ends of the town, is drolly repreſented, by the buſt of an 
oyſter woman, whoſe face is ornamented with a black eye, 
and her hair adorned with a fragment of dirty linen, coiled 
round her head hood faſhion. | 


Tln provinciality of dialect, is next conſidered with 
abundant drollery. Ihe affe&ation of each in their re- 
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ſpective departments, is diſplayed, by ſpecimens of their 
converſation z and the contraſt by the humor of the lec- 
turer, made truly laughable. We are informed, that theſe 
Billingſgate orators ſpeak agreeable to the rules of antient 
oratory. So much for ill timed Irony /—The difference 
of oratory, adds Mr. Stevens, conſiſts in ſaying ſomething 
or nothing to the purpoſe. He then makes four abſurd ob- 
ſervations on the mode of converſation, by way of con- 
eluſion: the firſt of which we may here apply to him, with 
the ſtricteſt candor 


« Some people talk without ſaying any thing,” 


« But as to antient Oratory. 


V. Here are two buſts of the antient laugh- 
é ing and crying philoſophers, or orators of their 
time. They are the heads of thoſe two powerful 
« factions in their days, called the Groaners, and the 
“ Grinners. This Don Diſmal, was always crying 
« for fear the world ſhould not laſt his life time. — 
« And this, a Choice Spirit ! who did not care whe- 
<« ther it did or no. — This head is a repreſentation, 
of that diſcontented part of mankind, who are 
<« always railing at the world, and the things of the 
« world. And this, the emblem of a good natured 
fellow, who made the beſt of every thing: — 
« One day Don Diſmal accoſted him with, 


„D. D. Brother! brother! what will this world 
© come to? <heat, Or. | 

C. S. Why the ſame place it ſet out from, this 
day twelvemonth.— | 

D. D. This is a very wicked world !—a very 
„ wicked world | 

“ C. S. Did you ever ſee half of it ?— 
D. D. What are the people all about? 

C. S. If you don't Know, why ſhould you find 
« fault with it? Za 

. 
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et D. D. Oh! theſe times can never hold long ! 

* C. S. Do they owe you any thing? | 

„ D. D. When will the nation's debt be paid? 

C. S. Will you paſs your word for it? 

* D. D. It's all over with us !—I fay it's all over 
* with ue}. N 

„C. S. Why then there'll be no underhand 
dealings. | | 

« D. D. Oh! theſe are very ſlippery times! 

« C. S. They are always ſo in froſty weather. — 

% D. D. What will become of our country ?— 
« What will, Sc. 

„C. S. Is any body going to run away with it ?— 

% D. D. What's become of our liberty? where 
<« ſhall we find liberty ? | 

C. $. Why in the dictionary. — 

D. D. I can't bear to ſee ſuch times. 

& C. S. Shut your eyes then. 


Ex the ironical manner in which this ſubject is treated, 

is no apology for that profuſion of nonſenſe, which over- 
runs this whole exhibition, — The prelude to the dialogue 
might, from the lenity of an Engliſh audience, have paſ- 
ſed off without cenſure, But it was too preſumptive and 
hazardous, to play with their patience ſo far, as to re- 
peat the dialogue itſelf.— What an inſult to the under- 
ſtanding, to hear the lecturer with his Groaner and Grin- 
ner in each hand, attempt an imitation of their different 
turns of converſation, and embelliſh ſuch a tete d tete, by 
giving various attitudes to the heads, in order to make the 
repreſentation more natural. The Fantocecini ]. —by all 
the laws of nature, they look down upon him for ſuch an 
abſurdity | And as their ingenious maker, hath not yet en- 
dued them with a power of exprefling the feelings of pity for 
him, by what we term bluſhing, I am ſure Mr. Carla Perrica 
will readily bluſh for them. —- Even Mr, Pierrot's Punch, 
and his humorous family muſt leave the lecture at the 


Haymarket diſſatisfied, when they ſee their own caſt of 


characters, 
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characters, and their own walk invaded, by ſo pitiful an 
imitation, — : 

VI. „ Tnere is an odium, with which Satire 
* has dared to charge the Engliſh ladies: *tis that 
of plaiſtering on white- waſh, and rubbing rouge 
ce upon their cheeks. —— omen of the town may 
ebe permitted thus to transform themſelves ; be- 
* cauſe the dexterity of their profeſſion, like that 
Hof a pirate, conliſts in engaging under falſe co- 
dong. But for the delicate, and unculpable part 
of the ſex, thus to vermillion themſelves, looks as 
<« if they would fiſh for lovers, as men do for 


„ mackarel, by hanging ſomething red upon the 


„hook. And when we ſee a lady give herſelf 3 
„ carmine complexion, we muſt conclude, that ſhe 
„ 1magines men of the Bull, or turkey-cock kind, 
who fly at any thing that is ſcarlet |—— 


«Here is an artificial, evening, candlelight face, 
of white and red. [exhibiting the head of a lady] 
And here the ſame face [producing another buſt ] 
< before the neceſſary repairs of paint, and waſhes 
* are put on! Who would for the ſake of 


* appearing thus at night—be certain of ever look- 
„ing like this the next day 


e SHOULD any lady be offended at my preſump- 
e tion, in the liberty here taken, as an atonement 
“for that part of my conduct, which may appear 
te culpable, I beg leave to oller a naſtrum to defend 
“beauty from every attack, and preſerve it in per- 
« petual bloom. And I dare affirm, it will be of 
e more real ſervice towards making the ladies look 
5 lovely, than all the waſhes, lip-ſalves, and pomas 

2 * FUM- 
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tums in the univerſe. Let them but wear this 
noble order [| holding up a garter] GOOD TEMPER 
e they will never be angry - - - -- - - - = - - with 
« me. This is the grand ſecret of attraction ; the 
« girdle, which Juno borrowed of Venus, in order 
to make herſelf appear amiable in the eyes of 
% Fupiter : and is what I humbly recommend to all 
% married people of every denomination. And I 
appeal to all, wife or huſband-—huſband or wife, 
<« whether they do not ardently wiſh that each other 
e would put it on. But here is the miſtake! The 
<« huſband begs the wife would wear it ;—and the 
« wife inſiſts upon the huſband's putting it on, ſo 
ce that in the midſt of the contention, the grrdle 
« drops down between them, and neither will con- 
« deſcend to ſtoop firſt and take it up. 


THe numberleſs charms, daily ſacrificed to an odious 
faſhion, are a fatal demonſtration of that falſe taſte, 
which miſguides our fair countrywomen, The wiſdom 
of our legiſlature has provided a brand of infamy for the 
memory of a wretch, however contemptible in himſelf, 
who ſhould preſume to put an end to that exiſtence, he 
could not be the leaſt inſtrumental in procuring. Wh 
not a {imilar interpoſition at leaſt, where the effects of a 
vice, though more flow, are much more deſtructive to the 
welfare of ſociety !——lt muſt not be thought chimerical 
when we aver, that there is a more deliberate baſeneſs in 
the application of thoſe corroſive poiſons of paints, and 
waſhes, than in the momentary madneſs of plunging in- 
to a river, or in a ſuicide, that owes its frantic execution, 
to the inſtantaneous diſcharge of a piſtol, Does not then 
the memory of theſe fair perpetrators of ſuch outrages on 
nature, demand ſome odium, eſpecially when we reflect, 
that in thus torturing away their little lives by inches, they 

ive additional anguiſh to their admirers and protectors ? 
—But denying them the cuſtomary mode of burial would 

be inflicting a puniſhment upon ourſelves, For even the 
| 6 preſent 
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preſent reflection of mingling our aſhes together with thoſe 
we love, when we have run our appointed courſe, affords 
a pleaſing anticipation, 


Ir we conſider the ſubject in a leſs extenſive point of 
view, and allow this faſhion to be but the fell deſpoiler of 
beauty, even then our patience would hardly ſubmit to a 
Fcubbon, For we are not only tortured at ſeeing the 
dictates of Nature and Innocence ſo openly put to defiance, 
but the ladies offer likewiſe a violence to our under- 
ſtanding—in meode/ily expecting our approbation of their 
conduct, | | 


A modern * Poet, who would have done honor to the 
days of THoMsoN, has made ſome uncommonly beauti- 
ful remarks on the genuine charms of nature, in the diſ- 
poſition of a pleaſure garden. One of which will do cre- 
dit to the ſubject we are upon, and appear equally forci- 
ble in a general application. 


«« Great nature ſcorns control; ſhe will not bear 
« One beauty foreign to the ſpot, or ſoil 

4 She gives thee to adorn : *T'is thine alone 
To mend—not change her features,” 


be lecturer in many particulars, has treated the 
folly of rouge painting, &c, with as much juſtice, and 
ſeverity, as his ſituation would ee admit of. The 
compariſon of this manceuvre amongſt the frail part of 
the ſex, to the mode of engaging with the pirates, is a ge- 
nuine ſtroke of wit, But we wiſh he had not puſhed nis 
ſimile further. The fates ſurely combine againſt him ! 
for we find it his misfortune, after having fad a good 
thing, cruelly to murder it by another obſervation as ab- 
ſurd.— Can any man of the ſloweſt underſtanding hear 
the following remark made by Mr. Stevens 2s In a 

reſpectable houſe, without feeling for him? — The re- 
moteſt ſtranger that could, muſt be void of humanity !-—- 


* 


« WHEN 


* Mr, Maſon. 
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« WHEN we ſee a lady give herſelf a carmine complex- 
£ jon, we muſt conclude, that ſhe imagines men of the 


« bull, or turkey-cock kind, who fly at any thing that is 
« ſcarlet.” 


CAN there be ſuch another contradiction in terms? 
We ſtood not in need of this oratory to inform us, that 
a ſcarlet color excites the indignation of the bull and tur- 
key-cock It is a ſecret inſtinct peculiarly implantel in theſe 
two charafters of their kind. Mr, Stevens is not ſo 
little acquainted with the town, but to know, that the 
vanity of woman invented this falſe coloring, to engage our 
aſßections, not provoke our reſentment. If therefore he 
would make the ladies imagine any thing, let it be this: 
that our taſte is ſo ridiculous, and our ſagacity ſo limited, 
that we are weak enough to admire a gaudy ablurdity, for 


| which the brute and feather'd creation, have ſhewn a juſt 
contempt, | | 


THe exhibition of the made-up evening face, and the 
ſame face the next nam eee its repairs are laid on, 
is poignant ; and the reflection that follows a juſt one.— 
The tranſition to Good temper, and the modeſt apologeti- 
cal requeſt of the application of it towards him, is pretty 
and diverting, —His inſtitution of this erder is humorous, 
and the remarks that are made on matrimonial diſcords, 
are rational and entertaining, 


VII. Ir may ſeem ſtrange to perſons unuſed 
© to ſuch charicatures as theſe, [exhibiting an enor- 
* mous high bead-dreſs| how the ladies can move 
under ſuch head-coverings. But what will not 
„an Engliſh beauty do for the good of her coun- 
« try! And it's all for the good of their country, 
„that they labor under theſe appearances. For 
„ while ſome people ſmuggle wool over to France 
eto the detriment of our trade, the ladies keep as 
much of it at home as they can, and ſo encourage 
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<« the woollen manufactory. [zakes a large quantity 
<« of wool from behind the hair|—But as all taſhions 
e deſcend to our inferiors, her maid who did not 
« chuſe to be behind-hand in the taſte, purchaſed 
an old tete of a puppet-ſhew woman, and being 
eat a loſs for wool, made uſe of this new-faſhion 
« fing. ¶ her head produced with a whiſp of hay on 
<« the back part.] But unfortunately ſhe was called 
« down one morning from her garret toilet by a 
te ring of the bell, to take a letter from the poſt- 
1 boy: Forgetting that her head was but half- 
* dreſſed, and turning to go into the door, the 

« poſtboy s horſe being hungry, laid hold of the 
« ftuffing, and eat it up by way of forage. Never 
ce may the fair ſex meet with a worſe misfortune, 
but always hereafter preſerve their heads in n good 
* order Aux.“ 


ALTHOUGH from the number of ladies head-dreſſes ex- 
hibited, the ſubject begins to grow ſomewhat irkſome ; 
the novel manner in which thele two are diſplayed, can- 
not but render it diverting. The ironical encomium that 
is paid on their attention to the good of their country, 
and the encouragement of the woollen manufactory, is 
farcaſtical and witty. — The univerſal vanity in the fair ſex 
is whimſically marked, by that mode of dreſs in the maid 
ſervant, which is an humble copy of that of her miſtreſs. 
be ſatire on theſe females of the Abigail rank is well 
ſuited, and the ridicule on their imitations, juſtly pointed, 
— As this is the laſt cenſure he paſtes on the ladies head- 
dreſſes, ſo has it more merit, than that thrown on many; 
and the ſubject is diſmiſſed with an ejaculation for their 
heads ever to be preſeryed in good order, 


VIII. Were ladies once to ſee themſelves in 
< an ill-temper, they would never chuſe to appear 
in ſuch a character again. Here is a Medallion 

| « [exhibiting 
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&« [exhibiting à portrait] of a lady in her natural 
„ ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. And here ¶ Turning tbe 

canvas] is the ſame lady - - = - - - a little diſcom- 
© poſed. The caule of this tranſition we may ſup- 
<< pole to be a diſappointment of a new habit on 
* a maſquerade night :—looling a ſans prendre: 
< her lap-dog's foot being trod upon :—or becauſe 
© her huſband had contradicted her. The other 
<« face is an emblem of what I hope many a one 
enjoys in reality. And may his never more be 


* known, but as a picture taken out of A#/op's fa- 
bles. 


Tk various tranſitions of temper, which frequently 
agitate the female mind, offer a ſuitable ſubject for well- 
timed raillery, Conſidering, that the lecturer is obli ed to 
play with our imperfections, ſo as to keep pace with his 
own pecuniary intereſt, he has not, in the repreſentation 
before us, been very parſimonious of his cenſure. Altho” 
ſome of the abſurdities of the fair would juſtify a ſtretch 
of the Satiriſt's prerogative, yet when he too tenderly 
conſiders the delicacy of their ſex, and his own - - - ad- 
vantage, he ſometimes gives into a blameable lenity.— 


THE paintings are not bad; and being here left, as in 
juſtice they ought, to ſpeak. for themſelves, they have con- 
ſequently more effect on the ſpectators, than all the oratory 
he could have ſpouted off to explain them, —The imagi- 
nary cauſes of the tranſition repreſented, are natural, 
and not improperly recited : And the exhibition finiſhes 
with a turn greatly to his credit,— 


) 


IX. © Ir is very odd, that there ſhould be ſuch 
« a plentiful harveſt of Courtſhip before marriage, 


« —and generally ſuch a famine afterwards. —= . 


<« Courtſhip is a fine bowling-green road, all gal- 
- « lopping ground; —and Sweethearting a ſunſhine 
| | holiday 
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e holiday in ſummer time; but when once through 
„ Metrimony's turnpike, the weather becomes win- 
e tery. Courtſhip is Matrimony's running foot- 
© man; but ſeldom ſtays to ſee the ſtocking 
© thrown ; —and what is worſe, generally carries 
away with it theſe two grand preſervatives of ma- 
e trimonial happineſs [en a blue garter] DELicacy, 
% and GRATITUDE. 


© THE HvusBaxD is often ſeized with a cold 
© aguiſh diſorder, to which the faculty give this 
* name ſon a garter] INDIFFERENCE.—And there 
„is a diſaſter fatal to the hoxey-moon, which the 
& ladies are ſometimes ſeized with, and what the 
college of phyſicians term [on à garter] THE 
„ SULLENS. This diſtemper ariſes from ſome 
<« 1}|-conditioned ſpeech, with which the lady thinks 
<« ſhe has been hurt. So leaning her elbow upon 
<« the table; —her cheek upon the palm of that 
«© hand ;—her eyes carneſtly fixed upon the fire: 
« whilſt her feet are beating tattoo time 
The huſband in the mean time biting his lips !— 
“ pulling down his ruffles ! and looking at his wife 


like the Devi] —— — at laſt he abruptly de- 


© mands of her 5 | 
H. What is the matter with you, Ma—dam ? 
To which ſhe mildly replies 


. N hing. 

H. What is it you mean Ma- dam? 

CW, —— —— N——n—n—othing. 

H. What have I done to you Ma- dam? 

CP, — — N-—-n0——n—othing. 
„H. What 


” 
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« FH]. What would you make of me Ma- dam! ? 
*. N no— n—othing. 


Ny this quarrel firſt aroſe as they ſat at break- 
* faſt, on the lady's very innocently obſerving, that 
„the tea was made of the Thames water: The huſ- 
* band piqued to think that the dignity of his taſte 
Vas called in queſtion, in not being able to make 
e the diſcovery firſt, anſwered Bugh! — he 
*© was ſure the tea-kettle c jill'd out of the New 
« River.” 


X. © From a ſcene of matrimonial tumult, 
© behold one of matrimonial tranquillity ! [exhi- 
« biting a painting of the gentleman ſtretching acroſs 
* trvo chairs, — the lady three parts afieep upon 4 ſo- 
* ba] This is a matrimonial vis à vis, or an 
& after-dinner, wedlock fete a tete. The huſhand's 
in a yawning ſtate of autiparion, — che lady in 
the ſame drowſy attitude, called a —thing- to- 
* doifhneſs. If an unexpected viſitor by accident 
< breaks in upon their ſolitude, the lady in her apo- 
** logy to the gentleman, gets up, and ſhaking her 
« cloaths—-tells him—ſhe is monſtrouſly chagrined 
ce to be catched in ſuch a diſbabille —— bur that ſhe 
had only h«ddled on her things, — as chere was no- 
e body at home ut her huſband ! The gen- 
e tleman ſtretching himſelf - takes his friend by the 
* hand ; — God FackI am very glad to ſee you. 
66 I was almoſt aſleep when you came in, 


for there was only me and my wife, and fairh— 
«, ha | 
e ele 


I did not know what to do with my- 
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To what infirmity ſhall we attribute that change of ſen- 
timents after marriage, which too often ſucceeds thoſe 
mutual proteſtations of love and ſincerity, repeated before? 
Shall we lay it to the corruption of our nature, —our pro- 
penſity to folly, —or to a decree. of that power, who ſuf— 
fers but few to partake of the bleſſings of a ſtate, which 
might otherwiſe in ſome meaſure, rival him in our aftec- 
tions. To minds not totally depraved, that ſacred ſtate 
will not admit of a medium. An unſhaken union of fouls, 
and ſentiments, muſt render it's bliſs extatic :—But when 
that union is impaired by any circumſtance, or accident, 
a reverſe appears, dreadful in it's conſequences. T he 
laws of nature inſtantaneouſly divorce a pair, where re- 
ſtraint ſuperſedes affection : But the laws of ſociety, which 
prudently overlook individuals for the general good, re- 
leaſe with great circumſpection thoſe from imaginary tor-- 


ture, who bound themſelves one by the moſt ſolemn com- 


In theſe two laſt repreſentations, which conclude the 
TEHIRD ACT, are contained many pertinent remarks on 
this ſubject. The idea of Courtſhip being Matrimony's 
running footman,—not ſtaying to ſee the ſtocking thrown, - 
but carrying away with it thoſe grand eſſentials of matri- 
monial felicity, Delicacy, and Gratitude, is worthy admi- 
ration, — The diſorders incident ts that ſtate, and which 
ſoon make their appearance, (viz. Indiſference in the huſ- 
band, and the Sullens in the wife) are humorouſly ob- 
ſerved, The lecturer with great ſpirit and propriety treats 
us with a matrimonial jar. The two characters he repre- 
zents-are ſtriking; the dialogue natural, and the cauſe al\- . 
figned for the quarrel, a ſevere. ſatire on ſuch ridiculous | 
wan. > 3 ; 


T HE matrimonial vis d vis, which ſucceeds it, is re- 
preſented in a tolerable painting, and being well- timed, 
6.1: great ſatisfaction, —The oblervations he makes upon 
tit in nis hand, are ſtrong, and as they do not 

K in che delign of the painter, are agreeable, 
Fetntfroguces a vilitor to intrude upon their ſolitude with 


a good 
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a good grace: It furniſhes him with a fair opportunity 
of expoſing that ſecret contempt, with which moſt faſhion- 
able huſpands and wives treat each other after marriage, 
in that inattention to dreſs and neatneſs, which is the firſt 
general, and fatal attack on their reſpective felicity. 


Eu D of A CT III. 


* r I 


1 I.. this Ha part of the lecture, our Laws 

will be conſidered ; becauſe they are conſide- 
ce rable both in bulk and number, as the ſtatutes 
% declare: | 


_ 66 — 


They are not to be meddled with, ws by thoſe who doe t 


0 underſtand em. 


" Tu Law always expreſſes itſelf with true 
6 grammatical E. never confounding moods, 
* caſes, or genders, except indeed when a woman 
is accidentally lain, and then the verdict is brought 
inan laughter. 


LA is divided into three parts; the Eſſence, 
" ---- Quinteſſence, and----Conſequence. 
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TE Efence of the law is altercation. Becauſe 
„ the law can altercate,---- ftimulate,----deprecate,---- 
< fulminate,----and go on af any rate. 


e Tr Quinteſſence has five parts agreeable to its 
. „ — | 


1ſt. The beginning, or—— [ncipiendum. 

« 2d, The uncertainty, or — Dubitendum. 

« 3d. The delay, or Pugzelendu m 
« 4th. Replications — Without endum. And 
* Sthlßy.— — Mnſirum et harrendum! 


All which will be exemplified in the caſe of Daniel 
e againſt Diſpclout. The proceedings whereof 
ve have carefully preſerved. The council who 
** opened the cauſe, was Mr. Explerive ; who riſing 
* up, addreſſed himſelf ro the court as follows. 
* My Lard——may it pleaſe your Lard- 
ip; and you gentlemen of the jury. 


* To avoid prolixity,— verboſity,— and pom- 

e polity, I take the liberty to declare, and declare 
* that I take the liberty, to acquaint you——that 
* I am council in this caſe for the plaintif.— We 
* ſhall therefore endeavour briefly, to ſhew to your 
Lardſbip and you gentlemen of the jury, what 
damages we have fuſtained, hereypon,— there- 
«< upon,—and whereupon : clearly, — conciſely, — 
« and candidly, with peripicuity—and ingenuity, 
void of all ambiguity. My client Daniel, my 
, T.ard, was footman in the fame houſe, where de- 
e fendent Diſhclout was cook-maid. He was in li- 
* quor my Lard; that is, the liquor was in him: 
| | « which 
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e which having ſerved an ejefment upon his under- 
< ſtanding, common ſenſe was nonſuited; or as Dr. 
e Hibibus expreſſes it in his diſſertation on bump- 
<« ers, he was homo duplicans or a double man; not 
only becauſe he ſees things double, but my Lard, 
* becauſe he was not as he ſhould be profecto, ipſe 


EE, but he was as he ſhould not be, defecto, tipſe, 
4 ME | 


« THE next council on the ſame ſide obſerved, 
My Lord]! bugh !— my Lord! I am coun- 
& cjl on the ſame ſide for the plaintiff Daniel, who 
e ſuppoſing that he had a right to the fee /imple of 
<« the dripping-pan, took a ſop out of it with his 
« right hand, which defendant Dzſoclout replevy'd 
« with her left; and thereupon forcibly puf'd,— 
* knock'd, —tumbled, —and tripp'd us up into the 
dripping- pan. Now 1n the 149th folio vo- 
« lume of the abridgement of the Statutes, Brough- 
s fon's reports, Slack verſus Smallwood, tis adjudged, 
te that primus ſtrokus, fine jocus, abſolutus eſt provo- 
« g. Now my Lord, who was the primus 
<« ſtrokus? - Who gave the firſt offence ?—-Who 
brought the dripping-pan ? — Why the cook ! 
« __—For tho' we do allow, — that if we had not 
ce been there, we could not have been thrown down 
<« there, yet if the dripping-pan had not been 
put there, we could not have been thrown into the 
« dripping-pan, 


cc 


„Tn council on the other fide riſing up ſlowly, 


<« —ſmelling at his noſegay gracefully, and toſſing 
« the tall of his wig emphatically, began thus. 


«© My 
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Mx Lud! hem—my Lad ſhall not 
« my Lud] flouriſh away in words. Some per- 
“ ſons may think it an embelliſhment ; but I think it 
& àn aſtoniſhment, how any one can be ſo impertinent, 
© to the detriment, of all manner of rudiment. 
« Now my Lud! I move your Ladfhip for a new 
« trial-: becaufe it is ſpecified in the plaintiff's de- 
<« claration, that the kitchen is the cook's premiſes. 
te Now my Lud] the kitchen I humbly preſume is 
e nobody's premiſes ; it is neither a waſh-houſe, 
4c nor a ſtore-houſe, a brew-houle or a bake-houle. 
<« It is ike Noah's ark, a receptacle for all kinds of 
< animals. Or as it is otherwiſe more elegantly 
<« exprefled, it is. Camera neceſſaria, in uſu cook- 
& aria;----cum ſaucepannis,---ſtewpannis,---ſkullero,--- 
&* dreſſero,---coal holo,---et ftovo,----{moak jacks ;, pro 
&« drefſo turtle ſoopo,---calve's head-afhibus,---callipte et 
ce callipaſoibus :— And where my Lud! my client 
the defendant was employed in drefling dinner, or 
<« dinner drefling ; or as the law more claſſically 
<« expreſſes it, ſhe was roaſtandum,----boilandum,---- 


% fryandum,-----friccaſeeandum,----- et plumbpudding- 


« andum magnum mixandum. —— Accordingly a 
c new trial was granted. The law being our /iber- 
« ty; and it is very happy for us, that we have the 


< liberty of going to la, 


A MAN unaccuſtomed to the chicanery of our courts 
of juſtice, would weakly conclude, that. all ſtatutes in- 
tentionally compiled for the public good, ſhould in reaſon 
want no other explanation, than what the patriotic vir- 
tue of the legiſlature had given them. With ſuch ideas 
of juſtice were the Roman ſenate impreſſed ; whoſe ſtate 
owed all it's virtue and magnificence to that ingenuous 
independency, which adorned it's ſenators, and it's ma- 
giſtrates. The new code of laws, drawn up for the 


Ruſlan 
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Ruſſian territories, is meant as a plain, and upright ſtan- 
dard for thoſe people to frame their conduct by. It would 
long before this have received the royal, and popular aſ- 
ſent, but that a delay was thought neceſſary. The Czarina 
wiſely determined not to execute a deed of ſuch fovereign 
importance to herſelf, her ſucceſiors, and her ſubjects, 
without the moſt mature council-and deliberation. 1t has 
been her watchful concern, to expunge every paſſage, that 
might encourage ſophiſtry, and correct every ſtatute, on 
which but the ſhadow of doubt could linger: to prevent 
the horrid effects of multiform opinions, and baneful 
contentions, This preſage bids fair to raiſe her high in 
the annals of Europe. | 


FRou the trifling knowledge we have of our laws, we 
can venture to affirm, that the ſyſtem was in itſelf the moſt 
pure, that ever honor'd human inſtitution, However that 
ſyſtem did not long remain inviolated; ſince from the reign 
of JohN, errors have multiplied apace. Thoſe who have 
been inveſted with the executive power of the laws, inſtead 
of adhereing to their ſpirit, have ſucceſſively employed them- 

ſelves in making innovations, till the whole ſeems per- 
verted. — The point in diſpute amongſt the Jiterati of that 
profeſſion, is not now, who ſhall elucidate the ſtatutes, 
but who ſhall render them more intricate, and perplexing. 
—ls it not an impeachment of the underſtanding, and 
affection of a parent, to ſuffer thro' inattention the fea- 
tures of his offspring to be ſo transformed, as not to be 
able to confeſs it for it's own ?— The Britiſh parliament 
have furniſhed. us with many ſimilar inſtances, Upon an 
appeal to them from the Court of King's Bench, &c. de- 
crees have been'wantonly confirmed, or reverſed, not con- 
ſidering it was done in open violation to thoſe very ſtatutes, 
they had during that ſeſſions, themſelves provided. It 
ſeems never to have been the intention of our anceſtors, 
that the intereſt of the profeſſors, ſhould ſuperſede that of 


the public. However now the cauſe is miſtaken for the 
effect. | | 


Mx. STEvENs's ſatire on this ſubject is as poignant and 
juſt as his ſituation would allow. — The barbariſm, — ra- 
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pine, and injuſtice, are ſarcaſtically remarked, The per- 
ſonifications of the late Chancellor Y.—Sir F. N.—Mr. D. 
and Mr. VV. are ſtriking and humorous ; and the whole 
exhibition is ſupported with that portion of wit and viva- 
city, as to furnith a very pleaſing entertainment. 


II. HxRx is the Law's conſequence! the ſine 
<* qua non of the Law, or the conſequence the law 
* borrows from this covering. f producing a counſel- 
« lor's wig. | And this leads me to the origin of 
* adorning the head. | 


« HERE is the head of ALEXANDER [adorned 
© with a laurel wreath] commonly called Alexan- 
der the Great, from the number his ambition 
had ſlaughtered. He was a great hero, — warrior, 
« and man killer formerly. ——And this is the 
« head of a CHEROKEE CHirr [| ornamented with the 
« feathers of birds, c.] called Schechem Ben Swamp- 
* am Scalpo, Tomobawko. He was a great hero, — 
« awarrior,—and man killer lately. — And here is 
the head of a Quack-dofor, as great a man killer 
« as either of the former l- 


« Tarrs man with the help of affidavits never 
<« ſworn to,—of cures never performed, parades it 
« through the ſtreets a common peſtilence, by the 
e voluntary contributions of ſextons,—gravedig- 
<« gers, - and undertakers: becauſe ſextons, grave- 
« diggers, and undertakers, look upon Quacł-doc- 
« tors as their greateſt benefactors,” 


IT would perhaps appear preſumptive to aflert,. that this 
exhibition is unentertaining and devoid of merit; ſince 
under that veil of myſtery, which ſeems to cover the prin- 
cipal part of it, there may lie concealed ſome maſterly 

: | {irokes, 
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roles, diſcernable but by the favired few. — The heads 
of Alexander and the Cherokee chief could not thus auk- 
wardly have been forced upon us, but to introduce thoſe 
other deſtroyers of the human race, called Qu be- 
tors. — The remarks on theſe latter peſts to ſociety, are 
too inſignificant and trifling, even to excite a ſmile. Sa- 
- tire the molt ſevere, , can have but little effect on minds ſo 
totally depraved, who can ſubmit to owe the ſupplies of 
exiſtence, to thatdeſtruction they deal around them. And 
it requires a more than common ſhare of abilities, to place 
theſe wretches in ſo unfavorable a point of view to their 
infatuated encouragers, to counteract by ridicule, the pre- 
Judices they inſti], by the tinſel of external appearances. 
Since therefore the lecturer has thrown no new light upon 
the ſubject in this feeble attack, but rather treated it with 
a wanton negligence, it would have been to his credit to 
have left it to the conſideration of thoſe, whoſe peculiar 
province it is to protect ſociety from the malignity of an 
aſſaſſin, who cruelly deprives thoſe of exiſtence, who fly 
to him for preſervation, and relief. 


III. Bor Quackery is not confined to Phy/cc 
<< here is a Quack in Knowledge] [producing the buſt 
© of a politician] This ſignificant look is called 
<« the wile man's wink, and denotes, that he can ſee 
c the world ——wwzth half an eye. He was a man 
« of ſuch exquiſite penetration, that he always 
e could perceive how things were to be after 
e they had happened. He knows every ſecret: mo- 
e tion of the cabinet. 1 ſaw how things were 
going all along (ſays he) they could not deceive 
« me: As ] told my Lord Duke: ſays I my Lord 
« Duke! tho' you may deceive other people, you 
e muſt give me leave to know ſomething of the 
% matter. For I can perceive my Lord! that if 
the miniſtry take the lead, —they will not be behind 
« hand, | | ö 


% 
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* AnxD this gentleman likewiſe found out a ſcheme . 


for paying off the national debt; —and I may ven- 
ture to affirm, the only one that ever can be 
thought of to caſe this country of that burden 
“ have a ſcheme my Lord Duke for paying off 
the national debt, without burdening the ſubject 


with freſh taxes. It is this my Lord II would 


„ bottle up the Thames water, and fell it for Spaw 
„% water. Who would buy it you'll ſay ?—I was 
% aware of that: I'Il tell you who'll buy it: The 
« Watermen's company muſt buy it, or they can ne- 


„ ver work their boats. There's a ſcheme for 
« you '—— 


THe violent oppoſition to the meaſures of every ſuc- 
ceſſive miniſtry, ſince the retirement of the Earl of Bute, 
has diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral leaders of it with the title of 


Patriots; and given birth to a variety of politicians, who 


either vehemently condemn, or eſpouſe the mode of ad- 
miniſtration, according to their reſpective prejudices, The 
primary, and only eflential qualifications to complete a 
modern Partiſan, are vanity and ignorance. And from 
an invariable union of theſe, ariſes that hive of ſtingleſs 
drones, who buz abuut each coffee-houſe and tavern. 


Tas lecturer's remarks on them are pertinent; - the 
ſubject is not viſionary but natural: the imitation is well 
ſupported ;—and the ridicule juſtly pointed! 


IV. *<« Difficult is it for any ſingle ſpeaker long 


<« to retain the attention of his audience; nay he 
could not, conſcious of this difficulty, did he not 


greatly depend on the humanity of his hearers.— 


„That he may not be ſuſpected of flattery in this 
e addreſs, he begs leave to preſent the head of 
«© FLATTERY [half white, half black.] She was bg- 
got upon Poverty by Wit: which is the reaſon 

00 why 


- 
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* why your poor Ws are the greateſt flatterers.— 
The antients had what they called their white or 
lucky days: to the fortunate ſhe turned her white 
or ſilver ſide, to the unfortunate ſhe was ever in 
<« eclipſe. Upon the appearance of calamity, —flat- 
<* tery changes into reproach. [By a ſudden toſs the 
« maſk falls back, and exhibits the head of Reproach.] 
«© Howealy the tranſition from flattery to reproach ! 
As every head here exhibited, is intended to con- 
<« vey ſome moral, the moral of this is, that it is 
a reproach to our underſtanding to ſuffer flattery. 
<« Yet ſo pleaſing is her incenſe, to ſome people, 
** that they continue to accept it, tho* they deſpiſe 
the hand that offers it; not conſidering that the 
receiver is as bad the Thief. 


« This head was the cauſe of the firſt duel that 
«© ever was fought. It belonged to a ſtatue, which 
% was placed on a pyramid in the middle of an 
highway where four roads met. Two knight er- 
c rants, the one from the north, the other from 
the ſouth, arrived at the pyramid at the ſame 
e inſtant. The knight who ſaw but the white ſide, 
<« cried out it was a ſhame to truſt a filver head on 
the highway-ſide. A filver head !—replied the 
% other, who ſaw but the black profile, why it is a 


black one ! Flat contradiction produced fatal de- 


*-monſtration. Their {words flew out, and they 
cut and mangled each other in an unmerciful 
e manner, till fainting with the loſs of blood, they 
both fell down on the oppoſite fide ; when look- 


< ing up they beheld their miſtake. A venerable 


e hermit bound up their wounds, replaced them 
<« on horſeback, and diſmiſſed them with this piece 


of friendly advice. That henceforward they ſhould 


L424 * nod 
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* not engage in any diſputes, nor take part in any 
* quarrels, till they had previoutly examined - both 
T 122 of the queſtion.” —— 


To delight in cenſure, is the characteriſtic of a ſplene- 
tic, and ſavage mind: but to expatiate on the beauties of 


a production, is the mark of an ingenuous and candid 


critic, —It is with infinite pleaſure we arrive to this ex- 
hibition, which indulges us with the moſt grateful in- 
cenſe, that of paying a juſt compliment to real merit. — 
If we conſider it in the bare light of ſentiment and ſatire, 
unaccompanied by the lecturer's pleaſing addreſs on the 
occaſion, we ſhall diſcover in it beauties well worthy our 
attention.—But when it receives the additional graces, 


from the mode of repreſentation, it may be ſtiled a maſ- 


terly performance. — The remarks on the head of FLAr- 
TERY are ſentimental.— The tranſition to REPROACH me- 
taphorical, and natural: And the moral which accom- 
panies it juſt and inſtructive.— The ſtatue of Flattery being 
the occaſion of the firſt duel is prettily imagined, and 
leads to the fable, told (as that manner of inſtruction always 
ſhould be conveyed) with harmleſs ſimplicity. The moral 
contained in the advice of the aged hermit, is beautiful 
and diſcretionary; leaving us agreeably affected with an 
exhibition, ſpirited and well connected. 


V. The laſt head it is true was finer than 

« this. [producing a droll head.] — This belonged 
formerly to the ſtatue of Hox ESTV, and ſeems to 
« want a face, whilſt Flattery poſſeſſes two.—She 
« had often been maimed before, by the many 
ee rubbs ſhe had met with in the world, but always 
« preſerved ſome appearance, until one day her 
« ſtatue was carried through *Change - alley, when 
« the bulls and bears fell upon it, and ſwore Honeſty 
« ſhould never ſhew her face amongſt them again. 
« —This verified Mother SHipton's prophecy, that 
ee honeſty ſhould one day or other be put out of 
| ö cc coun- 
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e countenance, The head is a little out of faſhion 
« it is true at preſent, but it is ſoon to be fitted up 
<« in taſte, and then we ſhall preſent it to the world 


&« as—a curioſity. —T1ll then, we will leave honeſty 
„and return to the aW. + 


T nx introduction of this head of Honeſty after the fore- 
going, is well timed. The ſatire conveyed in a few words, 
is ſtrong: The obſervations are trite, and delivered with 


uncommon drollery.— 

VI. < This is a compendium of law. [exhibit- 
ce ing a Fudge's wig and coif.] — Special pleadings in 
<« the foretop, —pleas, rejoinders—replications, and 
« demurs in each turn of the head—the knot 
points of practice in the twiſt of the tail—the 
<« depth of the full bottom denotes the length of a 
e chancery ſuit—and the black coif at top, like a 
e bliſter, ſeems to tell us, that law is a great irritator, 


and never to be applied but in very deſperate 
« caſes.” | 5 | 


THESE remarks are whimſical and witty; and have 
therefore an agreeable effect on the generallity of the 
audience. 


VII. We ſhall now beg leave to change our 
<« head-dreſs; for like a poor peruke maker, I am 
e gbliged to mount ſeveral patterns upon one block. 
[Puts on the wig, and perſonates a judge. 

« Hem—Law l- bugh-- bugh—Law--1s Law. 
“ And as ſuch—and as ſo forth, —nevertheleſs, not- 
& withſtanding—hereby, and aforeſaid, —moreover, 
and allo, — | 

« Law is like a country dance, people are led up 
and down in it till they are tired. 

1 4 Law 
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* Lau is like a book of ſurgery,—there are a great 
«< many terrible caſes in it. — | | 
& Law is like phyfic,—they that take leaſt of it, 
are belt off. — 
& Law is like a new faſhion ; folks are betwitched 
<* to get into it: and 'tis like bad weather they are 
« very glad when they are out of it. 


C We ſhall now mention a caſe in point BuLLum 
c verſus BOTUM : it was a cauſe, which came before 
[44 me. 

S 

& There were two farmers : farmer A. — and far- 
ec mer B. Farmer A. was ſeized or poſſeſſed of a 
te Hull: farmer B- was ſeized or poſſeſſed of a ferry- 
c gat. Farmer B. having made his boat faſt to a 
* poſt on ſhore, with a piece of hay twiſted rope- 
< faſhion, or vulgo vocati a hay-band,—went up 
e town about noon (as was very natural for a man 
<« to do) to get his dinner. And farmer B's bull (as 
c was very natural for a bull to do) juſt at the ſame 
ce time came down town, to look for a dinner. And 
there ſpying—ſeeing— finding out, or otherwiſe 
« diſcerning ſome turnips in the bottom of the Boat, 
« —the Bull ſcrambled into the ferry-boat, eat up all 
'« the turnips, and to make an end of his meal, 
« eat up the hay-band likewiſe. The boat thus eat 
< from her moorings, floated down the river with 
ce the þu/] in it. —Whereupon the owner of the boat 
e brought an action againſt the 2 for running 
« away with the boat,—And the owner of the but] 
« brought his action againſt the boat for running 
« away with the þxu//, Accordingly notice was 
« given for trial on both ſides ; BoTum verſus Bui. 
« LUM :—BULLUM verſus BOTUM,— | 
1881 Nov 
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* Now the council for the Bull addreſſed me, and 
< beg'd leave to obſerve, - - - That if my Lud! 
the jury bring the Bull in guilty, the jury will be 
e guilty of @ bull. For my Lud! how can we 
* puniſh what is not puniſhable ? — How can we 
« eat what is not eatable ?!—How can we drink, 
6 what is not drinkable ? Or indeed as the law ſays, 
e how can we think upon what is not thinkable? 
« The council on the other fide inſiſted upon it, 
ce that the Bull ought to be nonſuited : becauſe he 
<« had not ſpecified in his declaration of what color 
% he was: For ſays he very wiſely My Loud! the 
« bull muſt be of ſome color: and if he be not of 
& any color what color could the bull be of.-——1I 
ver- ruled this motion myſelf by obſerving, that 

ce the bull was a white one, and white was no color: 
« —and as to color it was very immaterial and came 
« |mproperly before us: becauſe the law can color 
any thing. The ſuits being left to reference, 
<« upon the award both hui and boat were acquitted. 
<« But I gave it as my opinion, that both Bullum and 
te Botum had a good action againſt the Water Bailif. 
My opinion being taken, ſeparate actions were 
« commenced againſt him. But upon the 7raverſe 
<« a point of law aroſe, how—whereupon—why— 
 ** wherefore—and by what means, the Boat not be- 

ce ing a compos mentis evidence, how an oath could 
be adminiſtered to him. But that point was ſoon 
« ſettled, by Botum's attorney ſaying, that for his 
« chent he would— ſwear any thing. 


THE Water-Bailiff's charter was next examined, 
« taken out of the old records in true law latin, 
« which in true law latin run thus ;—— 


« Augua 
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% Auqua bauleſi, eſt magiſtratus in chiefi, ſuper om- 
% mbus fiſhibus, habuerunt finnos & ſcalos, —claws — 
<« ſhells, & tailos; qui ſwimmare in freſbibus, & ſaltos, 
« —riveros, — lacos, —pondis, — canallibus & well. 
e beats. - Sive oyſterici, — ſhrimpi,--lobſteri, —prawni, 
« —2que ac whitinos, —ſmeltos, — turbutos,—ſolos, — 
tt not turbots alone, but turbots and ſoles both to- 
* gether.” 


“ BuT now comes the nicety of the law. The 
% law is as nice as a new laid egg, and not to be 
< underſtood by addle-headed people—To avoid all 
<* quibbles (as the law is an enemy to quibbling) 
e Bullum ahd Botum ſet forth in their declaration, that 
<« they were run away with both at the tide of ebb, 
and tide of flood. But it being proved to the 
ce ſatisfaction of the whole court, that it was nei- 
« ther on tide of ebb, nor tide of flood, — but juſt 
% on the top of high water mark, they were both 
e nonſuited. However ſuch was the lenity of the 
bench, —ſuch was the lenity of the law, that af 
e ter paying all cots, they were permitted to begin 
„again. de novo. | 


Ts ſecond attack on the law, furniſhes us with new 
matter for commendation. In the former [vide Ex. I. 
Act. iv.] the gentlemen at the bar were particularly cen- 
ſured. —In this, —thoſe of the bench. The imitations in 
both are maſterly ; but we think the lecturer is moſt happy 
in his laſt, which ſeems to have been levelled at old C—, 
The caſe at large is cited with all the law's wonted pom- 
polity ; and its ſtrict propriety when compared to the prac- 
tice of the courts, cannot but afford a pleaſing entertain- 
ment, particularly as it abounds with ſtrokes of wit, ſet 
off to great advantage by a humorous repreſentation, 
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A r 0 


[ Head of a Politician and City Epicure.] 


IJ. FF\HIS head is a repreſcntation of one of 

the many thouſands, which ſwarm in 
e and about this metropolis, whoſe whole time is 
„taken up between the affairs of the ſtate—and 
* the affairs of the kitchen. He was a great lover 
* of politics, and veniſon. He thought that a 


© cook was a great Genus: and to dreis a turtle, 


«© comprehended ail the arts and ſciences. He 
„ would no more mils a mail than he would a ve- 
* nifon feaſt; but would hover over a news-paper 
e for battles and flaughters, like a vulture over it's 
prey; and thought that ſoldiers and ſailors were 
* only made to be knocked on the head, for him 
fo read all about it in the news-papers. He con- 
“e {tantly read every political pamphlet, that came 
< out on both ſides the queſtion, and agreed with 
the author which he read laſt. — And accord- 


ce ing to the humor he was in, he would call for 


his cap and his pipe, and ſend for the apothecary 
to come and fit with him a little. | Lecturer puts 
« 04 à cap and takes off the poittician.] 


_ 


| STRANGE times neighbour Coftive | —— 
ay! there are your commoners made lords! 
« and your lords made the Lord knows what! 


I'll tell you what Mr. Coftive : —— What have 
ogy d 


I « they 
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* they done for the good of their country, theſe 
twenty years paſt ?—why nothing at all, ----- 
* but made a few turnpike roads, and kept the 
e partridges alive till September. But they make 
us pay our taxes for all that. — Ay! formerly 
<< there were ſome great men that loved their coun- 
N There was your Alexanders the great :— 
« he loved his country! There was your Charles 
« of Sweedlands !—he loved his country. There 
* was your queen Similimus] ſhe was a dear lover 
of her country ;—ſhe did more for her country, 
< than all of em put together; for ſhe invented 
Solomon Gundy; and that's the beſt eating in all 
the verſal world. I'll ſhew you my plan of 
* operations Mr. Ceſtive.— Did you ever fee ſuch a 
plan in all your born days ? No I know you 
< never did. —Suppoſe then this drop of punch to 
< be the main ſea, or the ocean—very well l- and 
<« ſuppoſe theſe bits of corks to be all our men of 
* war! and as to your fortified places, why here I 
„ raiſe my fortifications ! [with pipes] — Here's your 
* Havannahs ! — and here is Pondicherry | — and 
© here's Burgen-op-zZoom !—and here's your Tilbury 
” * fort and Tower ditch, and all the other ſtrong 

& places in the world. Well l and now I would 
* make all our army wear a new uniform. Our 
© horſe cavalry ſhould wear air jackets, and our 
% foot infantry cork waiſtcoats; and then they'd 
e croſs. the ſea, as ſoon as you could Yay Jack Ro- 
„ binſon.—Now where do you think I ſhould land 


dem? whiſper me—where ?—anon ?—you don't 


« know? why Lord help you how ſhould you? 
ce you don't underſtand Geometry, but I do; I un- 
< derſtand Gometry.—Put your ear cloſe to me, and 
“ P11 tell you where they ſhould land : why in Ame- 

« rica, 
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4 rica, — under the line, — cloſe to the South Pole. And 
here's my Catrabaws, and here's my Cattawaws, 
* here's my Cherokees, and here's my Ruffs and Rees. 
«© 'Thele are the four great nations; I'd make them 
go all acroſs the Continent from Jamaica to Ben- 
gal. And after that do you fee |—Pd ſend Admi- 
e rable Hawke with a fleet of men of war to bom- 
e bard Paris, till the French king guaranteed all 
the Newfoundland fiſhery to us, by land carriage. 
<«<——— And then do you ſee—Pd ſend ſome flat- 
* bottomed boats over to Holland, becauſe you 
* know that's a flat-bottomed country——and then 
“= do you ſee? —F'd ſend Prince Ferdinando — I'd 
„ ſend do you take me right do you ſee 
Prince — — — — — — Lord Mr. Caſtive, why 
you are very dull. — — — — Flt explain the 
« whole affair to you, you ſhan't loſe a bit of it. 
„Where was I—oh thank you; prince Ferdinan- 
« do! fol was, — Well Here is the king of Po- 
« land !—and the queen of Hungary!—and the 
nabob of the Hortentots I as they you know are 
all in the proteſtant intereſt, —they'd make a di- 
„ yer{ion in our favor, on the Cream of Tartar's 
back ſettlements. And then do you ſee—then 
ce comes prince Ferdinando—with a circumbendi- 
& bus—he comes round I ſay with a—circum—ben- 
« dibys, and then—and then ——he*'d—he'd—twiſt, 
« and—and cut, and there there's. the whole 
e matter explained to you at once.” | 


THE whole of this repreſentation is low, tedious, and 
unentertaining. A variety of inconſiſtencies are jumbled 
together to form this extraordinary being, which imagi- 
nation can never acknowledge to be any other than viſion- 
ary. As in the formation of the character, there is not 
a ſingle line but what is unnatural, ſo in the imitation, 

| M4 - | there 


„but in all the parade of pompolity.- 
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there is not a part but is exhibited with the wildeſt extra- 
vagance, —If Mr. Stevens cannot conſiderably i Improve 
this fifth Act, it would be more pleaſing to his audience 
to be iel of it, than to be mortified with the incon- 
gruities, the hots: (except the following)! 18 compoſed 


of, 


oe, 16 In the fourth part of this lecture a Law 
« wig was exhibited. In this will he given a 
& Phy/ical one. — This is a caricature for both 
% Doctor and Apothecary. | puts it on and takes up a 
60 large muff. ]— Preſuming we may now look ſome- 
& what like one of the faculty, we ſhall attempt a 
* diſſertation on ſneezing, —— Sneezing,—1s the in- 
te voluntary 7mprefſion,— compreſſicn, — and repreſſion 
of the animal Spirits, and nervous fluids; acting 
ce either hyſterically, —ſudorifically, —coſmetically, 
* or glyſterically upon the lungs, thoſe wind-gates, 
of the noſtrils by titulation, which we cog-nomi- 
e nate ſneezing, ſo that the patient if he has a pocket 
% handkerchief, blows bis noje in it. s it not 
* laughable that the gentlemen 'of this profeſſion, 
« ſhould ſuffer the faſhion ſo far to luperſede their 
ce underſtanding, as to give into all the farce of a 
* large wig's formality ! he ſatire however is not 
be pointed at the faculty, but at thoſe, who will 
te not ſuffer a phyſician to approach the ſick room, 
Alight- 
$ ing from his chariot he lays by his ſword! (Phy- 
$ ſicians wear ſwords to ſhew they have a commil- 
5 fſion to kill) On the entering the ſick room, 
$ he takes off his glove——deliberately, —— feels 
fe the pulſe ſcientifically, ſmells to his cane 
* ſignificantly, — puts on the title page of think- 
4 W writes his preſcrip- 


fy tion 
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& tion galenically, 
* methodically.” 


and receives his fee 


A BLIND conformity to a Miculous cuſtom, in the pe- 
culiar mode of their dreſs, has ever rendered the gentle- 
men of the faculty proper objects for raillery. In days 
leſs enlightened than the preſent, thoſe ſolemn trappings 
with which they are accoutred had their effect. But 
ſince the maſk of credulity and ſuperſtition is in a great 
meaſure ſtripp'd off, however graced with external appen- 
dages, a man is found to be, but a man. —We would 
not wiſh to hurry theſe uſeful members of the community, 
into an extreme, equally abſurd. AMaccaroni Phyſician, 
would afford a tranſition more contemptible, than that folly 
we cenſure, Yet the happy medium between both ex- 
tremes, would be more pleaſing to the rational part of the 
creation, than the borrowed ſolemnity of an awl—or the 
levity of a monkey. The lecturer has been here too 
conciſe in his {trictures, conſidering it is the only ſubject 
in this Act, that could afford him an opportunity of /hin- 
ing. The imitation in the diſſertation on ſxeezing is hu- 
morous. But we imagine Mr. Stevens might have bor- 
rowed ſome better hints from Foote's Devil upon two flicks. 
He need not have been apprehenſive of the cenſure of 
the medical tribe; ſince they have acquired the addreſs, to 
parry a ſatirical invective, with unuſual * pleaſantry. 


III. «By way of EyiLocue, two wigs will be 
<« exhibited, to ſhew the different effects they have 
upon the ſame countenance, This forms the city 
„ epicure, who looks as if he had eat himſelf into 
<« a ſtate of digeſtion, or bumper'd himſelf out of 
breath, with bottled beer, [Turns round and puts 


$0 


* Sir William Baker was one evening at the Devil upon two 
Sticks, when he was ſo admirably taken off by Foote — The 
next morning he ſent a polite card to' the humoriſt, informing 
him, that the imitation was great, and only wanted one add1- 

jon to render it exquiſite ; and that was his Ma, which he beg'd 
Fs acceptance of, for that purpoſe, 


— ——2— — abode 


— 2Lr,:X— —. 
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0g. & full bottom, and takes off an Alderman at a city 


Feat. 


90 Pug h 1 —Pugh !—Bring another ladle—of — 

Js | = turtle ſoop. Tou raſcal —you— 
8 don t take off that haunch of veniſon—a ! pugh! 
449 A hot plate, — a glaſs of jelly, —and a 
bs f Hob-nob Sir? - with all my heart: 

* two glaſſes of Madero—a ! Pugh Lou and 
I and che friends of the family.“ 


IV. Ox the contrary—theſe lank locks form 
te the half-tamiſh'd face. [Puts them on, places 
& part of a tub before him, and imitates a met 
og teacher. i 4 


- ÞBretheren |—Bretheren! The word 
&« get heren comes from the tabernacle, becauſe we 
<« all breatbe-therein.—If you are drowſy, I'll rouſe 
« you! and whiſk the devil about you like a whir- 
40 ligig. Now unto a bowl of punch will I com- 

<< pare Ma-tri-mo-ny. There is the ſweet, or the 
e ſugar, that-is the honcy- moon. There is the largeſt 
« part and moſt inſipid, the water; that's what fol- 
& /owws after. Then there's the ſpirit, that's the 
cc hani - and there's the four, that's the Ife. 


c Let me aſk you a queſtion now ſeriouſly. —— 
<« Did you ever ſee any body eat hot haſty pudding: 
« what faces they make — a] pugh !—a ! pugb! — 


«K 7! pugh! — ſuch faces will you make when Old 
© Nick nicks you. —— 


« As the cat on the houſe-top is cater-wauling, 
„ Yo on the top of my voice will I be bau- ling Joe 


* Put ſome money in the plate Put ſome mo- 
„ ney I ſay in the plate I Four abominations 


« ſhall 


7 
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+ ſhall then be ſcalded off, like briſtles from a hog's 
c“ back: and you ſhall be ſcalp'd of all your 
c 1niquities, as eaſily as I pull off this peruke.“ 


¶ Lecturer comes forward on the ſtage. 


& On heads, faces and ſo forth, you've heard the pro- 
<< Jector, 

ce And now he awaits your award of his lecture: 

&« And ſince for meer mirth he exhibits this plan, 

ce Condemn if you pleaſe—but forgive if you can,” — 


As theſe two laſt exhibitions, which finiſh the Lecture, 
are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed by one friendly ray of merit, we 
could with to paſs them over unnoticed, They are as far 
beneath criticiſm, as they are beneath the lecturer; and 
except in the imitation of Meęſileys lank viſage, the whole 
is diſguſting, 


Tas reader muſt have found in the peruſal of the Lec- 
TURE ſome genuine ſtrokes of wit, and humor. It is but 
juſtice to obſerve, that the principal of its beauties are loſt, 
or afford but a faint luſtre, thus abſtracted from that great 
addreſs, and drollery, with which they are embelliſhed in 
the repreſentation. As we have endeavoured to diſplay 
its perfections, ſo have we impartially pointed out its de- 
fets.——— This exhibition has been conducted at the 
Haymarket this ſeaſon, ſo as to give infinite ſatisfaction, 
to crowded houſes ; as it is what no fingle ſpeaker ever 
attempted before, —or perhaps has the abilities properly to 
earry into execution, May the LECTURER continue to 
experience that encouragement from the public, which is 
due to his ſingular merit. | 
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